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WHO IS SHE? 



A MYSTERY OF MAYFAIR. 



CHAPTEE I. 

"It is true, then ! " Mary cries, hiding her 
fair face in her hands. 

She is in Lady Fairfield's sitting-room 
at Claridge's, where she went on her arrival 
in town from Donalton Castle, a few hours 
ago, and she has just heard the true history 
of her birth from her adopted mother's own 
lips. 

She is sitting on a low chair, looking pale 
and worn, for she has travelled all night, 
and has not once closed her eyes during all 
the long dreary hours. 

Lady Fairfield is kneeling beside her. 
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She too looks pale — deadly pale, and tears 
are rolling down her cheeks. 

Mary does not weep; she cannot. The 
horrible story ehe has just heard confirmed 
has stunned her, and seems to have para- 
lyzed her whole being. She sits there at 
one moment covering her face with her 
trembling liands, at anote, staring wildly 
about her, utterly unconscious of her 
adopted mother's presence, muttering as if 
in a dream, ^^ It is true ! it is true ! " as if 
her mind failed to realise aught else. 

" How did it all happen, Mary, my dear 
Mary ? Tell me — speak to me, or I shall go 
mad. How did it all come about ? " Lady 
Fairfield exclaims, taking hold of her hand. 

She looks up at her. Her eyes seem to 
have lost all their brilliancy. They can only 
stare — stare in a ghastly, unmeaning way. 

"Do you want to know?" she says, 
snatching away her hand. " Do you really 
want to know ? " she repeats. " I will tell 
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you, then ! " and, with a trembling voice and 
in broken accents, she relates the dreadful 
scene of the previous day, 

" I played the card you gave me, you 
see," she concludes, with a bitter smile 
playing upon her colourless lips. " I played 
it properly, g^nd at the right moment; but 
did not I tell you how little either of us 
knew what card he would play upon it ? 
The game is his now — hi^ the winning card. 
What can I now play ? " 

Lady Fairfield has been listening to her in 
silence. Her tears have ceased to flow — for 
hers is not a weak nature, and she can bear 
pain and sorrow bravely enough when once 
she has worked herself up to the occasion ; 
but Mary's last words go to her very heart. 

"All can yet be mended, my darling," 
she says some time afterwards, her courage 
returning to her ; for she is a woman little 
given to despair, and can hope even against 
hope. "All can yet be mended. I will 
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speak to your husband. I will bring him to 
reason. Let me see him and arrange it all. 
He loved you once, and I can scarcely 
believe that his love for you is wholly dead. 
Besides, you are his wife, your honour is his 
honour now, and he will dread the scandal. 
I am sure he will be as anxious to make it 
up as we are." 

" Speak for yourself," Mary cries, rising. 
" I am not in the least anxious to make it 
up, as you call it. Will his forgiveness, his 
hve even, ever make me what I was once ! Ah 
no ! What do I now care for the homage of 
men and the friendship of women ? Will 
their consideration, will their esteem, render 
me once more light - hearted and happy ? 
Ah no, no ! Go whither I will, let me bear 
the proudest title under the sun, and possess 
the greatest wealth that any woman was 
ever able to boast of, the horrible curse will 
still stick to mC' — ^will haunt me night and 
day — will bum into my heart. I am the 
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child of a murderess ! — of a murderess who 
was hanged ! Will anything in this world 
make me forget fhatV^ 

Before Lady Fairfield can reply, she has 
rushed into the adjoining room — the same 
pretty little bedroom in which she had 
passed so many happy hours, devising some 
new dress, or meditating, with a light, joyful 
heart, upon the respective merits of her 
favourite partners, and from which she has 
often issued a dazzling, bewitching beauty, 
to hasten to Park or drawing-room, the fri- 
volous, pleasure-loving, happiest of madcaps 
— and not so very long ago either. Heaven 
knows ! Securing the door with a double 
turn of the key she remains there for five 
long hours alone and forlorn, the most 
miserable girl in London — ^in that London 
where once she held supreme sway ; in that 
London where still her rank, her wealth, 
and her beauty entitle her to command 
general admiration and respect. 
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Great was the consternation of Sir Lionel 
Wolfe on hearing of his wife's departure, 
and immediately concluding where she had 
gone, he lost no time in following her, 
anxioiis above all things to bring her back 
to his home, and thus prevent the scandal 
which her sudden flight, if known, would be 
sure to produce. 

When Mary leaves her room, she finds 
her husband seated in the drawing-room 
conversing with Lady Fairfield, and though 
her heart must have told her that he 
would lose no time in tracing her, she is 
astonished and bewildered at seeing him. 

As she advances to meet him her eyes 
glitter witJi a light like that of insanity ; but 
her step is firm, for her mind is made up, 
and she has resolved, come what may, to 
have no more to do with him. 

" My dear Mary," Lady Fairfield says, 
rising and advancing towards her, " as I 
predicted, Sir Lionel has not been long in 
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following you and discovering your hiding- 
place. He and I have had a long talk. He 
agrees with me in thinking your conduct 
hasty and unwarranted ; but he is so kind, so. 
devoted to you, that he is ready to forgive 
all, and wants to take you back at once." 

" To take me back ! " Mary exclaims, 
shuddering. " I do not ask for his forgive- 
ness. He has nothing to forgive; for he 
knows full well that when I married him I 
was ignorant of my parentage, and since I 
have been his wife I have done nothing to 
incur his censure ; but I cannot go back to 
him. After what has happened, after what 
he has told me, I could never respect myself 
again if I were to return to his home. I 
am unworthy of being his wife — ^he told me 
so himself." 

It is now Sir LionePs turn to address her. 

" Mary," he says, in a subdued tone of 
voice, " forgive me for what I said yester- 
day. I had no idea that you ignored your 
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mother's name and history, and therefore I 
could not foresee what an effect my words 
would have upon you. Tour stupid jealousy 
of Camilla, and the strange words you per- 
mitted yourself to address to her, filled me 
with indignation, and in the heat of the 
moment I completely forgot what was due 
to you, and, I fear, spoke harshly and 
cruelly; but you will accept my apology 
and return with me to Donalton." 

"Never!" Mary cried, recoiling from 
him. "You said yourself that you had 
never really loved me, and that we forced 
you to marry me. It has all been a series 
of mistakes from beginning to end. You 
loved your cousin, and you ought to have 
married her ; for she loved you, and she 
was in every way more fitted to be your 
wife than I. And I — I never cared for 
you. I was deluded into becoming your wife, 
because Lady Fairfield, • who had been so 
kind to me, and to whom I owed every- 
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thing, wished it, and I firmly believed that 
yon loved me and were anxions to marry 
ihe ; bnt had I known then what I know 
now^ believe me I would never have become 
yonr wife." 

^^ Mary, my dear child ! why do you 
take it so much to heart?" her adopted 
mother cries, taking her hand. "What 
your mother was, is not your fault. I never 
intended you to know her sad fate. I had 
made up my mind from the first to keep it 
from you^ as well as from the rest of the 
world ; and I thought that, as my adopted 
daughter, the fatal past could have no power 
to injure you. I told Sir Lionel, because I 
thought it only just that he should know 
all before he married you." 

" You should have told him before." 
" Before ! It was only as your plighted 
husband that he had a right to know it. I 
could not have revealed your sad story to 
a stranger." 
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"And I should never have told you," 
Sir Lionel adds. " I promised Lady Fairfield 
never to tell you about it — ^never even to 
allude to it." 

"You have been most kind, most con- 
siderate. I see it all now, when it is too 
late ! But no, it is not too late. In your 
house I am only an intruder. I would sooner 
die of hunger and misery than return to it." 

" Indeed ! But you must come back : you 
are my wife ! " 

" Yes, dear, you must, you know. You 
must remember you are his wife." 

" No." 

" I insist upon it, though ; and so long as 
you are my wife, you must obey me." 

" Is there no way in which I can obtain 
a divorce ? " 

" A divorce ? No, none." 

" Yet people are divorced. The English 
law is powerful enough to grant such a 
thing, and to render man and wife free to 
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marry again. Lady HoUingford found no 
difficulty in obtaining a divorce from her 
husband." 

" You are mistaken. It was Lord HoUing- 
ford who divorced his wife — because she 
had run away from him." 

" And have I not run away from you ? " 

" No, thank God, no ! You have left me, 
it is true ; but you have left me alone, and 
to return to your adopted mother." 

^' Must I then go off with a man ? " 

" Mary ! " 

" Answer me. Will you only agree to a 
divorce if I elope with some one ? " 

" Hush, Mary ! hush ! You do not know 
what you are saying !" Lady Fairfield cries. 
" Ah, why did you not follow my advice, 
child? You thought me mad, because I 
advised you to do anything rather than 
bring matters to a crisis ; and yet you see it 
would have been ten thousand times better 
had you even dressed in a kilt and taken 
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to shooting, like Lady Flora Eattle, than 
this ! " 

"I have offended my husband quite 
enough without doing that." 

" You are unfit to reason just now, Mary. 
Let us leave her, Sir Lionel. She is too ex- 
cited to understand what is said to her. Let 
us leave her alone for a couple of hours at 
least, that she may have time to reason with 
herself and compose her mind." 

Sir Lionel agrees to this; but before 
leaving the room, he goes up to her and 
says : 

My dear Mary, pray be reasonable. 
The very fact that I have hastened here 
after you must tell you how anxious I am to 
f jrgive all. Surely you will not be mad 
enough to ruin your reputation for ever, and 
cause a general scandal, because of a trifling 
quarrel such as we have had ! No, I am sure 
you are too much of a woman of the world 
to do that I will return with Lady Fair- 
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field in a couple of hours, and hope to find 
you in a better frame of mind. Good-bye 
for the present." 

Casting a long look after her, he follows 
Lady Fairfield out of the room, and Mary 
is once more left alone. 

No sooner have they gone, than the forti- 
tude that has sustained her thus far, gives 
way, and, falling upon the nearest sofa, she 
giv,es vent to her anguish in a flood of tears. 
But this does not relieve her : they are hot, 
hysterical tears that have no power to calm 
her. 

She feels that a great, a mighty change, 
has come over her. The heavy blow she 
has received has divided her whole life in 
two. The happy part is over for ever ; the 
future lies darkly before her — and she feels 
regret for the one, and a nameless fear and 
dread of the other. 

What can she do ? Go back to her hus' 
band — to her husband whom she knows no 
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longer cares for her, and return to the 
glittering valley of dissipation — to her old, 
easy, careless, purposeless existence ? No ; 
the fascinations of that are at an end for 
ever, and the sun of its delusions sunk never 
to return. For better or for worse, she feels 
that her nature is entirely changed. 

Eeturn to the world — mix once more with 
her gay, frivolous friends ? No, she could 
not do that. She is a proud woman still, and 
would shrink with acute pain from being 
questioned in any way about her home 
aflfairs. She must, therefore, avoid society 
above all things ; she must hide her sorrow ; 
she must not give any one a chance of seeing 
how bitterly she feels her position. 

The old " Tally-ho ! " days are over for 
her. Even the thought of Bashi-bazouk — her 
noble hunter that she was once so proud of 
— is no longer able to give her any pleasure. 

What can she do ? Where can she turn ? 

She feels a weak, forlorn creature, poor 
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and helpless ; for she left her husband's home 
penniless, leaving behind her all her jewels, 
even to the very rings she constantly wore. 
She flung them all off that last night in her 
room 'at Donalton, and no power on earth 
would now induce her to accept anything 
from him. Even Lady Fairfield will desert 
her. She knows her adopted mother too 
well to hope anything from her, if she once 
dares to act in direct opposition to her 
wishes. Alone in the great, hard world, 
whose watchword is money, whose god is 
money — the fatal demon who stamps men's 
faces and hardens men's hearts — ^poor and 
dishonoured, what can she do ? To whom 
can she apply for help ? 

If Cyril Delamere were only near ! 
Brave, noble Cyril, whom she still remem- 
bers so well ! He might have helped her ; 
he might have protected her. But, alas ! 
where is Cyril now ? And if even she knew 
where to find him, could she muster up her 
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courage and subdue her pride sufficiently to 
apply to him in her distress ? 

Suddenly she recollects Bertie Eandolph, 
and his parting words to her on their last 
meeting come back to her mind. 

"If ever you are in trouble, and need a 
friend, an adviser, a protector, send for me. 
A few lines to the Marlborough will always 
reach me. Do not forget. If all the world 
desert you, Mary, if your husband be cruel 
to you, send for me — I will protect you." 

Yes, the time has come. She will send for 
him, place herself under his protection, lean 
upon him for support. He loves her; she 
is sure of that. And she — she is not wholly 
indiflterent to his love. Fate seems to throw 
them in each other's way. Why should she 
fight against fate? No; she will send for 
him, and, horrible, sinful as the thought 
doubtless is, she feels that with him she will 
be strong enough to brave the future. 

" I will send for him," she says to herself; 
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" I will send a messenger to his club. If he 
is there and comes at once, I shall know 
that Providence means ns for each other, and 
come what may I will throw myself upon 
his protection. From what Sir Lionel says, 
I must evidently elope with somebody, if I 
want to get a divorce — that, it seems, is the 
only way. Bertie loves me ; he once asked 
me to fly with him. I will do so, and go 
with hiTn wherever he likes to take me if he 
comes at once, for then I shall feel certain 
that it is well it should be so." 

She rises and writes a hurried note, which 
she tells one of the hotel servants to take at 
once to the Malborough Club, and in less 
than half an hour Bertie Eandolph is with 
her. He chanced to be at the club when 
her note arrived, and greatly astonished he 
was at its contents, for he was quite ignorant 
of her arrival in town, having only the pre- 
vious day left her in Blankshire; but he 
hastens to respond to her call. 

VOL. III. c 
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No more doubts trouble Mary now. His 
prompt answer to her summons puts an end 
to her indecision. " I knew it would be 
so," she cries, when she sees him from her 
window. " It is my fate, my destiny — love 
alone is all-powerful." 

When he enters the room she is still 
standing by the window, deadly pale, but 
erect and composed. The fixed resolution 
in her dilated eyes, the piteous, helpless 
look of misery on her quivering mouth, go 
to his heart, and the smile on his face 
vanishes. 

Presently she advances a few steps to 
meet him, pushing back her hair with a 
trembling, impatient hand ; and then he is 
able to see the fearful change the last few 
hours have wrought in her delicate, beau- 
tiful countenance. Can this be the bright, 
radiant, bewitching creature he has so often 
admired — the same woman whose radiant 
face seemed to him but a couple of days 
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back fairer far than that of any of the 
acknowledged beauties of the Court ? 

As she stands before him, she looks like 
one newly risen from the dead, and he 
knows at once that she has passed through 
a bitterness worse, than death, 

Mary smiles when she sees him ; but it 
is a sad smile, no warm flush of pleasure. 

" You sent for me, and I have come," 
he says. 

^^ I knew you would," she replies ; but 
his words bring no expression of pleasure 
to her face, merely a painful blush. 

"You want me?" he says, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

"Yes, I want you," she repeats. "Do 
you remember your last words to me the 
other day at Donalton ? " 

"Yesterday?" 

" Yesterday ! " she repeats, with a shud- 
der; "great God! wa^ it only yesterday? 
It seems months, years ago, to me ! Well, 
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do you remember what you said yesterday — 
tliat if I ever needed a friend — ^a protector 
— I was to send for you ; that if all the 
world deserted me, you would protect me ? " 

" Yes, I do remember." 

''Yery well; I have sent for you to 
place myself under your protection. I have 
sent for you to ask you to take me away 
with you — anywhere, provided it be far 
enough from my husband." 

Bertie stares at her — struck dumb with 
astonishment. He can hardly believe his 
ears. Are they faithful carriers of her 
words, or does his brain interpret them 
falsely ? 

" Mary," he cries, taking her hand, 
which hangs carelessly beside her, and 
clasping it between both his own, at the 
same time looking her full in the face with 
his bright blue eyes, " do you mean what 
you say ? " 

" Yes." 
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"Ah! what has happened then? Tell 
me, has your wretched husband ill-treated 
you?" 

" He ill - treated me ? No, — oh no ! no- 
thing has happened — nothing: only I am 
tired of him, he is tired of me, and I 
want to get a divorce from him. I hate 
myself as Mary Wolfe; it is a name that 
has brought me no luck — 2l title that has 
procured me no happiness. Perhaps as 
Mary Eandolph I may be happier — ^that is 
to say, if you agree to marry me." 

" To marry you ! " 

" Ah ! why do you start and look so 
astonished? It is a strange request for a 
married woman to make, certainly. Yet 
you once asked me to fly with you — so if 
you have not changed your mind al- 
ready " 

" Mary ! Mary ! " he cries, taking her 
in his arms — " changed my mind ! Is it 
possible I could do so ? " 
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"You will take me away then — many 
me?" 

'^Tes, Mary, I will. I swore to you 
that I would stand your friend, and come 
what may, I will protect you." 

A horrible thought suddenly comes into 
her head. 

" Stop ! " she says, freeing herself from 
his arms ; "let me tell you something about 
myself of which you are doubtless ignorant, 
before you commit yourself too far. Do you 
know who I am ? " 

" Who you are ? " 

" Yes. You do not know, of course — 
no one knows. I only discovered it my- 
self yesterday. Yet, I will not deceive you 
—you must know all before you agree to 
take me. I will not thrust myself upon 
you without telling you my true story." 
And in a tremulous voice she relates to him 
the strange history of her birth, who her 
mother was, and how Lady Fairfield came 
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to adopt her. When she has finished her 
sad tale she lowers her eyes and waits 
patiently for his answer, as a criminal 
might await her sentence of death. 

" I never knew of this," he says ; " but 
is it true ? Are you sure there is no mis- 
take?" 

"None. Lady Fairfield herself has just 
told me the whole story. There is no mis- 
take, it is true — ^too true ! I am indeed the 
child of that dreadful woman. And now 
that you know all," she adds, looking up, 
" do you still love me ? Are you still ready 
to take me mch as I am ? " 

" Yes ! " he cries, with a mighty oath. 
" Yes, my darling — ^for I love you ! " 

And folding her gentle form in his arms, 
he presses his burning lips to hers with pas- 
sionate rapture. 

When an hour later Sir Lionel, and Lady 
Fairfield, return to the hotel in search of 
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Mary, firmly convinced that she will now 
be ready to accompany her husband back 
to Don^lton Castle, they learn that Bertie 
Eandolph has been there during their ab- 
sence, and that she has left with him for 
Paris^ 



CHAPTEE II. 

Mary is Lady Wolfe no longer. She has 
been duly divorced from Sir Lionel, and 
both are once more free to marry whom 
they please. 

It will Be unnecessary to describe the 
sensation which this event produced at the 
time. The scandal was doubtless great, and 
society talked of nothing else for a couple 
of weeks, at least ; but several months have 
come and gone since then, and a new 
scandal in high life has taken the place of 
the Wolfe divorce case, and no one ever 
talks now of Sir tLionel Wolfe and his 
troubles. 

Mary did not come to England for the 
trial. She 'made no attempt to deny the 
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charges brought against her by her hus- 
band's counsel, and there being no defence, 
the Court pronounced a decree wm, with 
costs, to which she submitted in silence. 

Since then she has been travelling on 
the Continent with Bertie Eandolph, who 
has never quitted her side since the day- 
she left London with him. Travelling of 
course under assumed names, they have 
been hither and thither — ^up the Ehine, 
through Switzerland and Italy, and as far 
as Naples ; but now they are back again in 
Paris, where they have taken up their tem- 
porary abode in the Grand H6tel du 
Louvre. 

Her character has undergone a strange 
change lately. She can hardly recognise 
herself. 

Her life, which has hitherto been one of 
constant activity and excitement, has now 
become one of sober, almost dreamy, mono- 
tony. While her divorce was goiiig on, she 
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had plenty of excitement to occupy her; 
but now it is all over, and she knows that 
she has said good-hye to society for ever, and 
that the gay world in which she once held 
such a brilliant position will recognise her 
no more. Yet she is not unhappy ; and even 
in the dull, monotonous existence she now 
leads she finds something to occupy her 
thoughts and employ her time. She is ever 
inventing a hundred petty toils for her 
white hands — she who was once the soul of 
idleness. She will now rise early in the 
morning, and decorate Bertie's room with 
fresh fragrant flowers such as he loves, for 
it is of him alone she now thinks, and will 
even dust and arrange his things herself, so 
zealous is she of his every comfort ; whilst 
in the evening she reads to him the English 
papers for hours at a time, though her dark 
eyes, that have done such mischief in their 
day, and conquered so many hearts, are 
sadly dimmed now, and she takes but little 
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interest in politics and such topics as alone 
interest him. 

Every thought, every care of her life is 
for him, and his happiness is the one ohject 
for which sha alone seems to live, caring 
but little for herself, and giving but little 
attention to such things as she knows do 
not amuse him. 

She is ever near him, ministering to his 
wants, studying his tastes, and providing 
amusement for his various moods; for 
Bertie, a spoilt child of fashion, is not very 
easily entertained, and the hours somehow 
or other seem to hang heavily with him now 
that he is cut off, as it were, from all his 
old haunts and former friends, and that he 
has no club to resort to to while away his 
time. She will sit and sing to him for 
hours, as she never sang before; for he, 
though no musician, has grown to love her 
songs, and her whole heart will go out in 
sweet melody, till she forgets the dreadful 
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past and even the shame of her present life, 
and grows radiant and joyful, singing to the 
man who is her onrse. 

She loves him — yes, she loves him with 
her whole heart and soul, and, believing as 
she does that it is fate that has brought 
them together, still lives in hopes of one 
day becoming his wife. 

Bertie is by no means ungrateful to her, 
yet there is a chord in his being which not 
even all her sweet devotion can touch. All 
her warm, passionate love is not sufficient 
for him ; for he has long since begun to 
realise that she has not struck and never 
will be able to strike the key-note that can 
alone perfect his life. She is no longer the 
bright, brilliant, bewitching girl that once 
captured his heart, and — alas ! the truth 
must be told — he is beginning to tire of her, 
as men ever will tire even of such love as 
hers. 

But she herself cannot comprehend this, 
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or if she does she tries to render herself 
blind to it by her ever-increasing efforts to 
please him. She is now weak, fond, and 
trusting, and only at very rare intervals 
does she show any signs of her old proud, 
impulsive spirit. 

They have not been many weeks in Paris 
when one day they hear of Lady Larkington's 
arrival. This lady, with her pretty daughter, 
has unfortunately taken up her quarters at 
the same hotel, and, consequently, sooner or 
later a meeting must, in the course of events, 
take place between them. 

Bertie is greatly agitated at the thought, 
and the idea of meeting their old friends on 
the stairs or in the court-yard causes him 
many misgivings. 

"Supposing you meet them one day, 

Mary," he says one afternoon, as they drive 

along towards the Bois in an open landau, 

"how awkward, to be sure! What will 
you do ? " 
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"Do?" she replies with a little dry- 
laugh. " What can I do ? They will cut 
me dead, I suppose — and I shall try to look 
as if I liked it, I suppose." 

"That would be dreadful! You were 
such great friends." 

"We must learn to forget the past, 
Bertie," Mary says calmly. " We must learn 
to forget the past, and live, as we have done 
all these months, wrapped up in ourselves, 
as if we were the only rational beings in the 
whole world," she adds, casting a long, 
loving look at his handsome face, which is 
now flushed and agitated ; for he is a very 
proud man, and the idea of having to 
submit in silence to an insult is most 
irritating to him. 

"Do you never regret your happy past, 
Mary?" he exclaims presently, taking no 
notice of her loving looks. " You who were 
once so fond of society and gaiety — you who 
were the life and soul of every drawing- 
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room — do you never regret the happy exist- 
ence you used to lead, and sigh for its lost 
pleasures and triumphs ? " 

" Society ! " she answers with a sigh — 
" I never really cared for it ; it never gave 
me so much as a moment's real happi- 
ness.'' 

"Indeed!" 

" At least, no such happiness as deserves 
the name. I was young and frivolous in 
those days, and I was easily contented ; but 
since I have known what real happiness 
is" — with another fond look at him — "I 
have realised how cold and empty all those 
pleasures were." 

" Is that possible ? " with a slight 
shudder. 

Ah! how true it is that love, though 
it may become the entire existence of a 
woman, and alone satisfy all her passionate 
longings, is utterly unable to fill a man's 
existence ! 
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" Is that possible ? " he again says, look- 
ing at her curiously. 

Mary notices his utt«r inability to realise 
the fall meaning of her words, and her 
spirit is troubled. She has grown to know 
every expression of his somewhat cold and 
sneering face, and can read his heart like an 
open book, of which she alone possesses the 
key. 

" I know what you are going to say 
about my going out to three and four 
parties a-night, and considering myself ill- 
used if I were not invited to every concert 
and ball worth going to during the season. 
Well, it is strange, I dare say — yet some- 
how or other I do not seem to care for any 
of those things now. We poor women get 
the credit of being worldlings who only care 
for excitement and amusements, yet I do 
not think that in our hearts such things ever 
hold a very deeply rooted place. Society, 
especially London society, is something 
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very like a whirlpool, you know. If you 
belong to it you must needs go in for 
it heart and soul, as it were. If you go 
to Lady A's ball you must go to Lady B's 
reception or you offend her, and then you 
consider yourself very much insulted if you 
do not get a card for her ball. If you go 

4 

to one party you must go to several others, 
or it seems as if you didn't like the people 
you met there ; and then, if you don't ask 
them to your house, you are accused of 
being stingy aud mean; and if you do not 
entertain everybody you happen to know at 
some time' or other, you are accused of 
dropping them; and if you ask strange 
people, your friends wonder where you 
have picked them up; and if you always 
ask the same people, your parties are called 
slow ; and if your parties are not as good as 
your neighbours, you feel mortified. I am 
so tired of the whole thing ! . I used to go 
to every party and ball to which I was 
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asked, because I thought myself bound to 
do so, and I gave grand balls that cost 
fabulous sums, because I did not want to be 
behind any one ; yet I never liked it really^ 
and I often fancied that it was a very silly, 
nonsensical, aimless sort of life, and that I 
should have been far happier in a pretty 
little semi-detached villa leading a quiet life, 
and working for some one I really loved 
and who really loved me. You will laugh, 
Bertie, you who are such a man of the 
world, when I tell you," continues Mary, 
dropping her voice and speaking with some 
slight embarrassment, "that often, very 
often while . returning home of a morning 
from some great ball, at which I had been 
the object of general attention, I have 
thought how hollow my existence was, 
compared with the lives of the poor work- 
ing people, whose days begin when ours 
end, and I sometimes used even to envy 
the poor country women who come to town 
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early in the morning to sell their fruit at 
Covent Garden — that very fruit we after- 
wards push away only just tasted at grand 
dinner parties, and which they cultivate 
with so much care and trouble. Oh, how 
often, when driving with you on your drag 
to some grand dinner at Greenwich or Eich- 
mond on a hot summer afternoon, I have 
looked into the rooms of the pretty little 
unpretending villas along the road, and 
envied the happy couples who live in them ! 
and thought of the joys of the young wife 
who prepares the high tea with her own 
hands, and then, when her husband comes 
home to her in the evening from the City, 
where he has been all day, is able to sit 
beside him and tell him aU her Uttle 
troubles and cares with a joyous heart, 
for she is sure to find comfort and new 
strength in his open, manly smile, and 
strong, powerful arms ! They all seemed so 
happy! So much happier than we who, 
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talking nothing but nonsense, were driving 
on to a large dinner party, where we were 
certain to meet a lot of people whom we did 
not care in the least about, and who no 
doubt hated us because we either happened 
to be better dressed or prettier than them- 
selves ! " 

Mary often talks in this strain now ; but 
though Bertie is very patient, and even 
loving, in his own cold, undemonstrative 
way, he feels but little sympathy with her 
sentiments. And at best it is but a patron- 
ising smile that comes over his cold, but 
beautiful face. To-day especially her words 
weary him, and her sentiments jar upon his 
ear ; for his thoughts are far away from her 
and the modest little paradise in which she 
would fain force him to live an innocent 
Adam beside her, totally unmindful of the 
rest of the world. He is thinking of the 
friends he has left behind him, of the ex- 
citement of the turf and the hunting field. 
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of the gay country houses to which he is 
no longer invited, of the many lovely girls 
with whom he used to flirt and dance night 
after night, and whose lively conversation 
flattered his vanity and helped to pass away 
the time. So it is with an unfeeling, cold 
sneer that he replies to her long speech. 

After this they continue their drive in 
silence, for she has not the heart to open 
her lips again, and he seems preoccupied. 

After all it is not Mary who first meets 
the Larkingtons, but Bertie; and Lady 
Larkington does not cut him, though she 
had fully made up her mind to pass him by 
in silence — with a slight bow at most. The 
truth is that Corisande still retains a very 
strong partiality for the handsome giant, 
and that ever since that day at Hallborough, 
when he rescued her after her fall from her 
horse in the hunting field at the risk of his 
life, and carried her in his arms to a neigh- 
bouring farmhouse, she has felt that she 
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owes him a strong debt of gratitude — ^almost 
her life. And so, when she meets him on 
the stairs of the hotel, her natural impulse 
is to stop and shake hands with him ; which 
she having done, her mother can hardly 
help doing the same. 

The result is a long conversation, during 
which the fascinating Bertie speaks so weU, 
and pleads Mary's cause so axtfiiUy, that 
Lady Larkington's heart is touched, and at 
last she consents to pay her a visit for the 
sake of their former friendship, though very 
much against her own inclination ; for her 
ladyship is not a woman who would ever 
care to act in defiance of the laws of society, 
and of course poor Mary, as a divorced 
woman, is now no longer a person to be 
visited. 

Though Mary has been prepared for this 
visit by Bertie, she is greatly agitated when 
Lady Larkington is shown into her little 
appartement^ and her agitation is only in- 
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creased when she perceives that Miss Lark- 
ington does not accompany her mother. 
It is now for the first time that she fully 
realises her shame. '' Of course," she tells 
herself, "it could not be otherwise. It would 
never do for a young girl like Corisande to 
visit me; and yet we were such great 
friends once, and she has so often told me 
she loved me better almost than any one 
else in the world ! " But for all this her 
absence pains her, and she cannot keep 
back the tears that rush to her eyes when 
Lady Larkington, advancing very kindly 
towards her, takes her hand and kisses her 
on both cheeks. 

"How very kind of you to come and see 
me," she says, conducting her to a sofa. 

Lady Larkington's good, affectionate Irish 
heart is deeply touched by her young 
friend's manner, and she speaks to her very 
kindly. 

For some time they sit side by side on 
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the sofa, talking of various common-place 
topics, sucli as the weather, the sights of 
Paris, &c., for Lady Larkington has deter- 
mined if possible to avoid speaking either of 
Bertie or of the past, and does all she can 
to keep up the conversation on general 
topics ; but presently Mary, who is longing 
to learn something of what is said about 
her in England, begins to ask her about 
their mutual friends, especially Lady Fair- 
field. 

"And how is she? " she says in a trem- 
bling voice. "I have not heard of her 
since I parted from her last winter. I hear 
she took my going away greatly to heart." 

"Ah yes, poor dear! to be sure," Lady 
Larkington replies, " she has suffered greatly 
— she was so fond of you ! " 

"She was always very good to me. I 
shall never forget how much I owe her — 
never. I am very sorry I have given her 
80 much pain. And our other friends," 
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she asks, anxious now to change the subject, 
" how are they all ? " 

^'Oh, very well. It was only the other day 
Lord Eothesay was talking about you, dear." 

" Indeed ! he was always a kind friend. 
But tell me, Lady Larkington, what do they 
say about me now ? " 

" Of you ? Oh, nothing now .'" 

" Nothing ! Have they forgotten me 

already ? " 

I 
" I do not know, I am sure. One never 

hears your name mentioned now. Ah, it 

was different at first — during the first nine 

days, you know. I give you my word, dear, 

go where you would people talked of nothing 

else ; you created quite a sensation." 

" A nine days' wonder, I suppose ? " 

'' Yes, just so. It was very disagreeable, 

especially for any one like me, who had 

been so intimate with you, and still felt so 

fond of you." 

Mary sighs. 
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" You pitied me ! " 

"Yes, my dear, very much — for I knew 
how great your temptations had been, and 
how you had suffered ; but you are happy 
now, are you not ?" looking at her earnestly 
and with some curiosity. 

" Happy now ? Oh yes ! very, very 
happy," Mary answers, with a look of 
terror. " Great God ! what would become 
of me if I were not happy ? " 

Shortly after this Lady Larkington rises, 
and, kissing her once more, takes her de- 
parture. 

But she does not come again, neither 
does she invite Mary to return her call; 
and though she remains for some weeks 
in the hotel, she never once repeats her 
visit, though the Hon. Bertie is often seen 
in her appartement^ and even accompanies 
her and her daughter in their sightseeing, 
to the astonishment of many of their mutual 
friends and acquaintances. 



CHAPTER III. 

Trying as this interview Avith Lady Lark- 
ington was to Mary, she has yet to go 
through another meeting, which, to her at 
least, proves infinitely more painful. 

One wet afternoon as she and Bertie, 
unable to take their accustomed drive in 
the Bois, ar^ strolling through the Palais 
Royal, listlessly looking in at the various 
shop-windows and admiring the numerous 
articles of more or less doubtful jewellery 
therein exhibited, they suddenly find them- 
selves face to face with Mr. Delamere, who, 
on this hopelessly wet day, has also betaken 
himself to the Palais Royal to enjoy a quiet 
cigar under cover. 

To pass by in silence would neither have 
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been kind nor polite, and Cyril, though, 
looking somewhat uncomfortable, advances 
and shakes hands with them. 

Mary is more than confused at this unex- 
pected meeting ; for now the sight of every 
old friend she happens to come across makes 
her blush and tremble. But on the present 
occasioi;! she tries her best to look happy 
and composed ; and though it costs her 
some trouble, still she is able to talk and 
laugh as if her being in Paris with Bertie 
were the most natural thing in the world. 

Bertie, however, is as self-possessed and 
cordial as ever, for he is by no means 
troubled by any such remorse as that which 
is now beginning to haunt Mary, and the 
appearance of any friend, especially if it be a 
man, he hails with delight — his present life 
beginning already to pall upon him sadly. 

Walking together, the three make a com- 
plete tour of the arcades, and the ice being 
once broken between them, their conver- 
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sation is animated enough. When, having 
reached the end of the arcades, they are 
forced to part, Bertie shakes hands with 
Cyril more warmly than he is in the habit 
of doing, and then and there invites him to 
dine with them on the following day ; and 
Cyril, seeing by Mary's bright look that 
she seconds the invitation, is not slow in 
accepting it. 

This little dinner proves a great success ; 
and after it Cyril becomes their frequent 
companion in their daily walks and drives. 

Very strange and somewhat contradictory 
are the feelings which animate the young 
fellQW. Mary's elopement and subsequent 
divorce have astonished and horrified him, 
especially as his old love for her is as true 
and as warm as ever it was ; and he pities 
her greatly. Whilst for Bertie's conduct he 
feels nothing but disgust and contempt. His 
cheerful, even triumphant, manner irritates 
him — for he cannot but despise him for 
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having run away with Mary, and brought 
so much misery and shame upon her in- 
nocent head ; but for her sake he is friendly 
to him, and tries his best to forget the past. 
For at all events (he thinks) if he has dis- 
honoured her in the eyes of the world, he 
has at least succeeded in rendering her 
happy ; and although his own heart suflFers 
greatly at the sight of this happiness, he is 
determined to do nothing that may in any 
way endanger it. 

To a woman who ^eems so joyous, so 
perfectly heedless of anything when in the 
company of the man she loves so dearly, 
and for whose sake she has sacrificed so 
much, how can he speak of shame, and of 
society's scorn, and of her 6wn wrongs, and 
of the mockery of the cold, heartless, piti- 
less world ? 

He has not the heart to speak seriously 
to her. Her innocence is so perfect, her joy 
so complete, that to speak to her on such 
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subjects would have been cruel beyond 
measure. 

And so lie is silent, and smiles and 
laughs when she addresses him, and tries 
his best to be gay, so as not to spoil her 
happiness — ^when all the time his own heart 
is bleeding for her, and he feels that he 
could kill the wretch who has thus degraded 
in the world's esteem the one whom he loves 
so tenderly, and for whom he would have 
gladly sacrificed his whole life. 

He respects her shame, as he before re- 
spected her rank, and 4)ride, and honour, 
when she was the wife of Sir Lionel Wolfe, 
and a leader of society. 

But to him he is not silent — ^to him he 
speaks, and boldly too. 

He has been much with them lately, he 
has had plenty of opportunities of observing 
them together, and he is not blinded by 
love. He can see plainly enough that Bertie 
no longer cares for her as he did, that he 
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treats her as a selfish, spoilt child might 
treat a pretty toy of which he is already 
beginning to get tired, and the thought of 
his selfishness and insouciance makes him 
furious. Only the truest, most devoted love 
could excuse his conduct ; and he feels that, 
at most, it was but a passing, frivolous 
passion that first animated Bertie ; that he 
is incapable even of comprehending her 
noble nature, and that he never has, and 
never will, return the all-absorbing love 
that breathes in her every look — in her 
every action. And it is for such a man as 
this that she has forsaken honour, Mends, 
position, everything ! And it is for such a 
man that she has brought eternal shame 
upon herself ! It seems to him as terrible, 
if not more so, as when in barbarous times, 
a lovely, pure, innocent human life, in its 
first flush of youth, was laid low in sacrifice 
to some hideous god, whose heart of stone 
was unable to feel the greatness of the 
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sacrifice, whose eyes of stone were blind to 
its painful death throes, whose arms of stone 
could not even in pity take compassion upon 
its innocence and helplessness. 

One day, as they are smoking together in 
Bertie's own private den, which opens off 
the saloriy his cold cynicism pierces Cyril's 
heart, and he is unable to control himself 
any longer. 

He feels that the moment has come that 
he must speak, and then and there tell him 
all he feels, or die. 

" You can have no idea, my dear fellow," 
Bertie says, speaking with his accustomed 
nonchalance, ^'how grateful I am to you 
for your company, for you will never be 
able to realise how I have been bored 
of late. By Jove ! only think of a fellow 
like me, who had never been alone for 
twenty-four hours in his life, and who 
had always loved to talk and discuss with 
rational men like himself, shut out from all 
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. society and forced to pass his days alone in 
an hotel ! " 

"But Mary, is she not constantly with 
you ? '^ 

"Yes, my dear boy, she is always with 
me, and I am really awfully thankful to 
her; but you must confess that even the 
constant companionship of the loveliest crea- 
ture under the sun does not prevent one's 
feeling the want of men's society. Besides, 
Mary has no conversation — she cannot con- 
verse, poor dear ! for she is too deeply in love 
with me ever to think of anything else but 
her love. Women who are in love never 
talk. They cry and laugh, they sigh and 
smile, they look imutterable things, but 
they never talk. It would be impossible 
to converse with a woman one loves, except- 
ing of love, and one does get so soon tired 
of that ! " 

Cyril feels horror-struck ; yet he is deter- 
mined to hear all Bertie has to say before 
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he speaks to^him seriously and gives vent 
to all his long-suppressed indignation. 

"But it strikes me that there are com- 
pensations," he mutters, looking at him 
intently. Bertie is too selfish a fellow ever 
to think of divining other people's thoughts. 

"Pshaw I certainly," is his rejoinder, 
" as you say, there are compensations ; but 
then even these end by becoming tedious, 
and I do not know what your sentiments 
may be on the subject, but to me^ at least, 
the most tender caresses become a bore 
when they are granted to me spontaneously, 
as it were, without my seeking and pining 
for them. I suppose it is human nature ! " 

"And so you are tired of her already ! " 
Cyril cries in a hollow voice, his hands 
firmly clasped, his lips turning white with 
indignation ; " and so you no longer care 
for her ! While she was something new, 
and to be won, you liked her, and did all in 
your power to make her yours ; and to 
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achieve your selfish aim you have not 
stopped short of anything. You courted 
her, though you knew her to be a married 
woman ; you have deceived her — deceived 
her as no man of honour would deceive a 
poor, weak, innocent woman; you have 
taken advantage of her innocence and of 
her unprotected position ; you have worked 
upon her feelings until she was utterly 
unable to resist you any longer, and then 
you have taken a mean advantage of some 
quarrel she had had with her husband, 
and have persuaded her to elope with you. 
You have brought dishonour and shame 
upon her poor head, made her the butt 
of all the scandal-mongers in town, com- 
pelled her husband to divorce her, taken 
her away from her home and family, made 
her break for ever with all her friends, and 
now — now that your wretched work of 
destruction is completed — why, you confess 
you no longer care for her. You say quite 
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calmly, quite coldly, with a cynical, sneering 
smile on your lips — ' I am tired of her — 
she only bores me ! ' Ah ! you are a fine 
specimen of a man of honour doubtless, 
and worthy of being loved ! " 

" By God, you wrong me ! " is all the 
Hon. Bertie feels able to reply to this just 
butburst of indignation. 

" How dare you pronounce His name to 
justify your villainous, cowardly conduct ! " 

" My dear fellow, do not try my temper 

too far; it is a d d bad temper, I do 

assure you, when once aroused, and I have 
not the slightest wish to quarrel with you ; 
in fact, I should be awfully sorry, for at 
present you are my only friend. I do not 
want to justify my conduct — I know it to 
be unjustifiable," he mutters hurriedly, 
for a moment feeling something Kke con- 
trition. "Do I seem base to you ? Well, 
I dare say I am. Men always do seem 
base and villainous and cowardly and cruel 
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when they speak the truth, and only the 
truth." 

" You feel what a wretch you are, then ? 
You are aware of the full extent of your 
crime ? " Cyril exclaims, turning his dark, 
handsome face from him in disgust.. 

^^ I am a man, not a woman; that is 
all." 

"A man! And is it manly to bring 
misery and shame upon a girl's head ? Is 
it manly to swear falsely, to deceive, and 
then to forsake ? " 

" I do not know." 

"But does your heart never accuse 
you ? " 

" Sometimes — indeed, very often. Her 
earnest tone does smite me at times, and 
her sweet, innocent smile makes me shudder.. 
I only wish I could love her as she loves 
me." 

"You are aware, then, of her great love? 
You know that to her you are lover and 
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lord and husband and king, and the only 
god she knows, and at once the shame of 
her life and its only joy ? You know the 
full extent of her love, are able to appre- 
ciate all her devotion and tender care, and 
yet you can tire of her, and say she bores 
you ! " 

Bertie walks up and down the room rest- 
lessly, for he feels the truth of his friend's 
words, and he cannot but think with regret 
of the innocent young life that he has 
nipped in the bud — of the fair, sweet head 
that has so often rested on his breast in 
such perfect faith and trust, relying upon 
his strength and the reality of his love. 
He feels the clinging caresses of those soft 
hands, and sees the sweet, tender smile with 
which she looks up to him for protection 
and love, and all that is true, and noble, 
and honourable in his nature for a moment 
longs to become worthy of her, and he feels 
ready to sacrifice all his selfish feelings 
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to her who has given up everything for 
him. 

" I do not blame your love," Cyrl con- 
tinues, noticing the impression his words 
have produced upon him ; "I have not 
come here to read you a lecture on morality, 
and I am no puritan myself. No, I do not 
blame your love, but your want of love." 

^^Tet what has ruined her has been my 

love ! " 

" Yes, in the eyes of the world; but, believe 
me, your want of love now will injure her 

individually ten thousand times more. Mary 
is one of those women who, when once 
awakened to the realities of love, must re- 
main constant. Whether she will or no, she 
must go on loving you, and this is her 
punishment. You may forget — she never 
will. Who was it who said, that if love is 
but an episode in man's life, it is woman's 
whole existence ? I forget, I am sure ; but 
it is true — only too true, alas ! " 
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" You think she will never weary of 
me, then? You believe she will love me 
always ? " 

" Yes, always. It is her fate." 

Bertie's face flushes scarlet ; but whether 
with remorse for his own unworthiness, or 
with vanity at the thought that he can have 
inspired such a love, Cyril cannot tell. 

"I will try to make her happy,'' he 
mutters, speaking very slowly ; '^ I will try 
to make her happy, for I think you are 
right, Delamere — she will always love me. 
But it is hard, very hard ; for with us men, 
as you say, love is at best but an episode, 
and it is hard to have to sacrifice all one's 
prospects, all one's hopes, all one's existence 
— that is made up of such varied passions 
and desires — at that one altar. But I will 
try to do my duty by her ; yes, I will try." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

One day, when Cyril is calling upon his 
cousin, Lady Larkington, that lady most 
unexpectedly begins to talk of Bertie and 
Mary. 

" I wonder how long his infatuation for 
that girl will last ! " she says disparagingly. 

Cyril is vexed at these careless words. 

"For ever, let us hope," he replies with 
some sharpness. 

"For ever! Oh, how dreadful! But 
surely, now, you do not really mean what 
you say ? " 

"Most assuredly I do, Lady Larking- 
ton." 

" Ah, well ! all I can say, then, is that he 
is a great fool if he does not leave her soon. 
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He has already done himself enough harm. 
Do you not think so ? " 

" There we differ, Lady Larkington ; for 
all / can say is, that he will be the greatest 
wretch under the sun if he ever leaves her, 
for he has completely ruined her life. And 
the least he can do now^ is to remain faith- 
ful to her.'' 

^^ Oh, really ! But think of his prospects ! 
A young man like him, of such good family, 
so wealthy, so talented, whose career opened 
so favourably, whose future seemed so bril- 
liant, and who might have attained such a 
lofty position both in Parliament and in 
society — ^ruined, completely ruined, so early 
in life, by a girl like that ! Oh, it seems too 
dreadful ! " 

" And what of her ? Do you never think 
of her ? Yet she was your intimate friend 
once, and Corisande and she were like 
sisters — always together, night and day ! 
Do you never consider that it is he who has 
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ruined her life, he and he alone who has 
been the cause of all this scandal ? " 

" He never loved her — I am sure he 
never loved her, Cyril. It was bIic who fell 
in love with him ; and, as she was tired of her 
husband, forced him, compelled him^ to elope 
with her. I haye been behind the scenes, 
as it were, from the first, and, believe me, 
I know far better what took place than you 
do." 

" Ah ! you women are all alike. You can 
forgive almost anything in a man, and will 
even find some extenuating circumstances 
for him ; but for a poor, weak, misguided 
woman, who has transgressed the codes of 
your morality, you can find no pity, if even 
she has been your dearest friend." 

"You wrong me, Cyril. I do pity poor 
Mary, indeed ; I pity her from the bottom 
of my heart; and if I did noty do you 
think that I would have condescended to 
call upon her as I did ? " 
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" You called upon her because Eandolph 
asked you to do so ; perhaps because you 
were curious to see how she looked and 
talked after what has happened. You cannot 
deceive me. It was no feeling of regard or 
pity that prompted you ; and the proof is 
that you have never repeated your visit, 
though you are living in the same hotel.'' 

" Surely you are very hard upon me, 
Cyril. How could I be on visiting terms 
with a woman in such a position, particu- 
larly as I have my daughter here with me ? 
Oh, it would have been most improper ! 
What would the world have said ? " 

*^ Yet you still continue receiving Ban- 
dolph's visits, and allow him to accompany 
you and your daughter in your drives and 
walks." 

Lady Larkington remains silent for a 
moment. 

"Perhaps I am wrong," she says, after a 
while. "Yet, he is such an old friend! 
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Besides, I am not the only one. When Lord 
and Lady Somerville were in Paris, the 
other day, on their way to Italy, he was 
constantly with them, and Lady Somerville 
even went out riding in the Bois with 
him." 

^'He is her brother-in-law, and her 
daughters were not with her at the time.'^ 

^' That is true ; but then I can never 
forget that once he saved my darling 
Corisande's life, and that he gave up every- 
thing to be near me, and attend to my 
wants when she lay at death's door in that 
old farmhouse near Hallborough." 

Cyril now loses all patience, and, seeing 
that his worthy cousin will never be able to 
understand his feelings on the matter, gives 
up the point for the present, and begins, to 
her great relief, to converse on other topics. 

This discussion with Lady Larkington, 
however, only serves to render him still 
more alarmed for Mary's future prospects ; 
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for he now sees that if Bertie were to 
be bold enough to renew his old flirtations 
with Corisande, her weak and somewhat 
careless mother would not offer any very 
strong opposition to his suit, in spite of all 
that has happened; and this idea makes 
him tremble for poor Mary. 

At all hazards, he thinks, it is necessary 
that she should know what is taking place, 
that she may be on her guard, and, if 
possible, take him away from Corisande's 
dangerous fascinations. 

His first impulse is to see her and tell 
her all ; but his courage fails him, for he 
has not yet sufficiently overcome his old 
love for her to be able to speak to her 
calmly on such a delicate subject as this. 
And so he at last determines to write 
to her — but anonymously — ^that she may 
not ask him questions, which would force 
him to tell her more 'than he considers 
absolutely necessary, informing her of 
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Bertie's firequent visits to the Larkingtons, 
and advising her, if she care to retain his 
love, to beware of strangers, and to keep 
a close watch upon his actions. 

This letter is the first cloud that darkens 
Mary's love, and though she tries her best 
to think little of it, and to treat it with the 
contempt which anonymous epistles gene- 
rally deserve, it sows the seed of jealousy 
and uneasiness in her mind, especially as 
she cannot help thinking that it is C3rril 
who has written it, for the handwriting, 
though disguised, greatly resembles his, 
and she feels certain that he^ of all people 
in the world, would be the last to give her 
needless pain. 

Unconsciously she begins to watch Bertie's 
movements, and she is not long in disco- 
vering that her unknown correspondent is 
right, and that he is a great deal too often 
with the Larkingtons. 

She is just on the point of speaking to 
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Bertie about it, to beg of him not to pay 
such marked attention to these people, who 
undoubtedly have no wish to hare anything 
to say to her, when, to her great relief, 
she learns that Lady Larkington and her 
daughter have left the hotel. 

But her joy is of short duration, for soon 
afterwards Bertie informs her that urgent 
business calls him to England, and that he 
must start immediately ; consoling her, how- 
ever, with the promise that his absence 
will be but a short one, that he will write 
to her often, and that in less than a fort- 
night he will be once more with her in 
Paris. 

Of course she is unable to prevent his 
going, for she feels that it is only natural 
that he should have business in England, 
and that he should want to pay a visit to 
his estate in Warwickshire ; but her heart 
sinks when the moment for saying good- 
bye arrives, and she is full of fears and 
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misgivings as she drives back to the hotel, 
after seeing him off by the tidal train at the 
railway station. 

Never before has she so fully realised 
how dependent she is upon this man, and 
perhaps never until now has she compre- 
hended the full extent of her love for him. 

Three days afterwards she receives a 
letter from him, full of passionate protests — 
a letter evidently calculated to set even her 
mind at rest ; but there is one passage in 
it which awakens her suspicions. He dates 
his letter from his place in Warwickshire, 
and begs of her to write to him there ; but 
then he adds, what seems to her very 
strange, that she must not be surprised 
if he is some time in answering her, as 
probably he wUl have to run up to town 
before long, and her letters will have to be 
forwarded to him there. 

Why should he have to rim up to town ? 
What business can he have in London ? 
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And, if he is indeed going to remain some 
time there, why does he not give her his 
town address at once ? 
, To the heart that is troubled with jea- 
lousy every little circumstance brings with 
it a heavy load of suspicion and adds to its 
misery. 

She cannot make out this part of his 
letter at all, and this short sentence alone is 
sufficient to cast a shadow over the whole 
of the rest. 

Alone in Paris, with nothing to occupy 
her mind, and no friends to counsel her or 
soothe her fears, she does nothing but 
ponder and fret over Bertie's absence, and 
wonder whether he will see Corisande Lark- 
ington during his stay in London, and if 
her anonymous correspondent was right 
after all, and he still entertains a strong 
liking for her; for she has by no means for- 
gotten that once upon a time Bertie was 
exceedingly attached to Corisande, and that 
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when she met with that accident at Hall- 
borongh he had taken up his abode at the 
farmhouse to which she had been taken, so 
as to be able to render all the assistance he 
could to her and her mother. 

And so, to put an end to her doubts, 
Mary writes a ' hasty note to his man of 
business in Warwickshire, begging of him 
to let her know if Bertie is still staying 
there, or if he has left for London, and if so, 
what is his address there. 

The answer is short but conclusive : 

"Mr. Randolph arrived here on Monday 
evening, and left on the following morn- 
ing. His present address is, Bedford Hotel, 
Brighton.'^ ^ 

" Brighton ! gone to Brighton I Mary 
can hardly believe her eyes. That he 
should have had business in Warwickshire 
she found natural enough— she could even 
understand his going to London and his 
spending a few days there; but this long 
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stay at a watering-place like Brighton — 
where he has neither business nor, as she 
thinks, friends — she cannot possibly under- 
stand. 

Presently, turning the matter over and 
over in her mind — ^as we are all wont to do 
when pondering over unexpected and dis- 
agreeable news — ^she recollects that Lady 
Larkington is in the habit of going to 
Brighton for a few weeks about this time 
every year, as her only sister, Miss Dela- 
mere, who is an invalid, lives there; and 
immediately Mary^s brain begins to conjure 
up a thousand dreadful pictures, and she 
can think of nothing but Bertie and Cori- 
sande. 

The same day on which she gets the 
agent's answer she receives a second letter 
from Bertie by the evening post. 

But this letter, though as affectionate 
as its predecessor — and the four sheets are 
entirely devoted to expressions of love, and 
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regrets for their separation — only serves to 
increase her anxiety; for it is dated from 
Warwickshire, and on the same day as the 
agent's short missive, so she is convinced 
that he is deceiving her, when he writes 
dating his letter from a place where she 
knows he could not have been at the 
time ; and her anguish knows no bounds- 

" He is at Brighton ; he has been there 
now more than a week, and he writes to 
me from Warwickshire, aad tells me he is 
still very busy arranging his affairs with 
his man of business. It is infamous — 
infamous to deceive me thus ! " she cries, 

" But why ? What is his reason ? For 
there must be a reason^ and a very power- 
ful one," she argues with herself. "He 
loves me— yes, I am sure of that— and he 
is not a man to deceive me without a strong 
motive. A duel I " she exclaims, as the 
idea suddenly strikes her. " Oh, Heavens ! 
can it be that? Some one has challenged 
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him — spoken slightingly of me — ^perhaps 
Sir Lionel. Oh, how horrible ! And he 
will die through me — die for my sake ! 
Yet no " — after a panse — " bo, it cannot be 
that: people don't fight duels nowadays — 
not in England, at least. He would have 
gone to Belgium, or to Italy, if he wanted 
to fight a duel, and I do not think any 
one woxdd trouble themselves to challenge 
him on my account now. Certainly Lionel 
would be the very last man in the world 
to do that; and besides" — with a sigh of 
relief — ^4t would have been over by this 
time, and 1 should have seen it all in the 
papers. Ah ! my anonymous correspondent 
was perhaps right, and Bertie no longer 
cares for me. He has tired of me. He is 
in love with some one else— perhaps Con- 
sande, and he has gone to Brighton after 
her. And I am here ahne^ with no one 
to protect me, with no one to guide me; 
discarded by society, forgotten by my old 
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friends — disgraced ! Oh, my God ! it is 
too horrible ! — too korrihU ! And I love 
him so dearly — oh yes, so dearly P^ she 
cries, still clinging to the love that has 
lost her — to that love that is her shame, 
but at the same time her only comfort. 

"I must be calm, though; I must not 
take it like this," she continues. "After 
all, if he has tired of me, it is only my 
own fault. I am so frivolous — so silly ! I 
do not know how to love. How can I 
expect ever to make up to him for all he 
has lost through me ? And I certainly have 
no right to complain, for what am I after 
all ? — the daughter of a murderess who was 
hanged. Yet I did think that he would be 
able to forgive that — that he would not, 
like the rest, despise me for the past — that 
he to whom I have tried so hard to be all 
in all would have married me one day, 
and rendered me, if not really happy — for 
that, I suppose, I can never be with thei 
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horrible thoughts that trouble me — ^at least 
tolerably contented." 

As the days pass on she regains some of 

her old spirits, and new hopes begin to 
cheer her monotonous existence. 

"He has now been gone twelve days. 
He will not be long ; for he will return — I 
know he will," she tells herself ; " and I 
will be 80 good, so loving, that he will for- 
get even Corisande. 

"I must not let him see how much I 
have suffered — ^it would pain him so. I 
must try to look my best. Let me see, 
what gown shall I put on to go and meet 
him? The black and silver, he likes that 
one; he admired it once at Florence; I 
remember he said I looked so well in it. 
I will tell Kose to get it ready." 

The end of the fortnight has at last 
arrived. How long the days have appeared 
to her I it seems a whole year since she 
saw him off at the railway station ! He will 
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return either to-morrow or the day after. 
Perhaps to-day, this very day — he said he 
would only be away a fortnight at the 
longest." How her poor heart beats ! 

" He is still faithful to me," she says ; ** I 
know he is ; my heart tells me so. But yet 
he has been deceiving me ; for he has never 
even hinted in his letters that he has been 
at Brighton, and I know for certain he 
must have been there a whole week at 
least. What if I were to deceive him too ? 
I will not pretend to be angry and make a 
scene — that would bore him : he hates a 
fiiss. Whatever I do, I must be calm and 
self-possessed — he is always self-possessed. 
He has often told me he hates women who 
make scenes, and go into hysterics. But 
I might just pretend for a little while 
that I no longer care for him, and see 
how he takes it. I might say that, con- 
trary to my expectations, I have enjoyed 
myself very much during his absence — 
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that I had quite a jolly time of it, and 
never missed hiTn at all! I wonder what 
he would say to that ? Poor fellow 1 I only 
hope I shan't make him miserable. He is 
so tender-hearted and feels things so deeply, 
though he pretends he does not, and will 
smile quite calmly, never mind what one 
says to him ! But, whatever happens, I 
must learn the truth. Yes; never mind 
what I suffer, I must know the truth ; and 
if I am only able to act my part coolly, he 
will himself tell me all. I have a plan — a 
very good plan." 

After all poor Mary has not the time 
to put on her best dress to receive him ; 
for before many minutes he has arrived, 
and in his old, listless way lounges into the 
sitting-room as if he had never quitted 
Paris. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mary is startled, surprised, and though she 
felt certain he would return, this sudden 
arrival makes her feel faint with joy. 

Before her, in all his cold, sneering, inso- 
lent beauty, she sees him once more, and in 
her eyes never before has he looked so hand- 
some, so worthy of being beloved. 

She cannot restrain an exclamation of 
delight. " He loves me. Ah, my God ! I 
was mistaken, then — he loves me," she 
mutters half aloud. 

But she knows that nothing is proved yet 
— ^that, as yet, she possesses no tangible 
proofs of his love — ^and she tries her best to 
remain calm, and to begin her little comedy 
at once. Making a supreme effort over her- 
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self, she advances to meet him with an out- 
stretched hand and a smile on her lips, but 
a smile which she tries to render as calm as 
possible. 

" You — so soon ! " she says, fixing her 
large brown eyes on his fair open face. 

" So soon! Did not you expect me, then?" 
he exclaims, rather surprised at her manner, 
which is doubtless very diflferent from what 
he expected. 

" Well, yes. I knew you would come, 
for you said you would ; but, to tell you the 
truth, the time has passed so quickly, has 
it not ? it hardly seems a week since you 
left." 

^^ It is a fortnight^ though. But never 
mind — I am glad to see you have not found 
the time hang heavy on your hands during 
my absence." 

" Hang heavy on my hands ! oh no ! In 
Paris that would be impossible, would it 
not ? " trying her best to speak calmly and 
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to look perfectly unconcerned. " And you, 
Bertie " — after a pause, and sitting down in 
an armchair — ^' how have you enjoyed your- 
self in old England ? Have you found time 
hang heavy on your hands ? " 

" Certainly not. I have been very busy,'' 
taking a seat beside her and crossing one leg 
over the other, " very busy indeed. I have 
had plenty to occupy my mind and my time, 
I can assurlB you: farm buildings to in- 
spect, fields that require draining, ever so 
many discontented tenants to see, and then a 
couple of days' shooting, an address — ^which 
I was forced to give to my constituents very 
much against my will — and a thousand other 
things." 

" Not one word about his trip to Brigh- 
ton," Mary thinks. " He evidently intends 
to keep that a secret from me ; but I will 
force him to speak out. Cost what may, I 
will learn before long what took him there, 
and why he does not wish me to know it." 
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"I see you have had plenty to do," she 
says aloud, with a bright smile. " Well, I 
am very glad you have not had time to 
miss me," 

" I do not understand you, Mary. What 
do you mean ? " 

" I will try to explain myself, then. 

When you left me, a fortnight ago It is 

a fortnight, is it not ? " 

*' Yes, over a fortnight." 

^^Well then, when you left me, a fort- 
night ago, I said to myself : This is the first 
time we two have been separated since we 
swore eternal love, and determined to live 
together for the rest of our lives. It will be 
a great trial ; let us see how we are able to 
stand it. It is to be hoped that it will not 
be one of us alone who will suffer the pangs 
of separation." 

" Alone ! What are you driving at, you 
little fool ? " 

" Let me finish my say, Bertie. Surely 
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I do not look like an angry woman, do I ? 
and I am not going to make a scene." 

'' I should hope wo^," beginning to feel 
uneasy. 

" Just so. But then, why do you look at 
me like that ? " 

" I ? My dear child, it is you who keep 
staring at me — and — ^well, it is precisely the 
cool and collected way in which you are 
speaking that astonishes me." 

" Ah, Bertie, if I seem to speak so calmly 
it is because you have taken a heavy load 
off my mind. I was so awfully afraid that 
— ^but you will laugh." 

^^ Afraid! Of what?" 

" Why, of what should I be afraid, but 
that you would, perhaps, feel our long sepa- 
ration too severely." 

" Ah ! is that all ? " with a sigh of relief, 
rising and taking up an album, and turning 
over the pages hurriedly, though he must 
know them by heart already. 
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"Now, tell me the truth, you dear old 
fellow," Mary says, going to him ; " is it 
possible that, for some time past, you have 
not perceived any marked change in my 
manner ? " 

Bertie is greatly astonished at her words, 
and lets the album fall to the ground. 

"A marked change in your manner! 
What the dickens do you mean, Mary ? '' 

" Ah ! I am so glad ! I was afraid — but 
I see I have acted my little part to per- 
fection." 

" You have acted ! What ? My dear 
girl, do you mean to tell me that before my 
departure you have been acting a part ? " 

" Just so ; yes. I don't mind telling you 
all now. Ah ! how often during the past 
few months have I not asked myself, when 
with a merry laugh and a buoyant step you 
came in and out of this very room, why it is, 
that, though we are fated to love each other 
for ever, yet all the joys and miseries, all 
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the intoxicating passion and vehemence of 
our love, has become merged into a nice com- 
fortable feeling of peaceful calm ! And yet 
you never gave me any reason to be discon- 
tented — at least none that I can remember ; 
but^ yet, I don't know why, I am sure, I 
felt that our old love was to all intents and 
purposes at an end." 

'^ At first " (watching him closely) ^' I was 
miserable, very miserable, because I feared 
that I was the only one over whom this 
change had come, and I tried all I could to 
appear what I no longer felt, so as not to pain 
you ; for I always shall feel awfully grate- 
ful to you for all your kindness to me — of 
course I shall always feel that. But all the 
while," she adds, looking him full in the 
face, " I knew that my heart had undergone 
a change, for somehow or other the uneasi- 
ness I used to suffer when you remained 
long away during the first months we passed 
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together, and the strong emotion I felt every 
time you took my hand in yours, and even 
when you spoke to me — well, I no longer 
experienced them." 

" Indeed ! " 

The unmistakable joy with which Bertie 
pronounces this word inflicts a deep wound 
on her heart. She can no longer bear to 
look at him, and her head sinks low, but 
she goes on speaking as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

" How it all came about I could not tell, 
I am sure. How love is first kindled in our 
souls, and how it suddenly disappears, will 
ever remain a mystery, I suppose. Yet I 
am not a coquette ; my heart is not selfish, 
Heaven knows that ! And if I no longer 
cared for you as much as I once did, well, 
you will agree it was not my fault — now, 
was it ? " very innocently. '^ But the mere 
idea that my coldness would pain you forced 
me to act a part, and to go on pretending to 
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love you as much as ever ; and now I see 
that I did act beautifully — did I not ? — for 
you never so much as suspected the differ- 
ence. But you will forgive me ? And if 
my inconstancy needs an excuse, why, I 
think that now, as you have been so long 
away from me, and somehow or other have 
succeeded in amusing yourself without miss- 
ing me too much^ I dare say you will find it 
in your own heart." 

Bertie can hide his feelings no longer, 
and, taking her hand, he exclaims — 

" Ah, Mary, what a real darling you are ! 
Your candour makes me blush. How supe- 
rior to me you are in every way ! To think 
it should be you who speak to me thus — 
you ! When it was I — / who was the first 
culprit." 

His words make Mary start aghast — 
aghast with horror — for they have inflicted 
a wound upon her deeper far than she had 
ever expected ; but then, when one receives 
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a mortal blotv', one does not feel nmcli pain 
at the time, one is so stunned ; and women, 
even when they have been most deeply 
wounded, in their love and in their pride, 
always, have at least the womanly instinct 
to hide the wound from the eyes of the man 
who has inflicted it. 

^' Indeed ! " she mutters, trying to hide 
her face, which is deadly pale, from his 
piercing gaze. 

" Yes. I cannot tell you what a weight 
your words have taken off my mind, for this 
touching little history of the change in your 
feelings is, with but little difference, that of 
my own. And all that you have thought, I 
have also thought ; and all the scruples you 
have felt, I have also experienced. But I 
should never have had the courage to speak 
out as you have done. I should never have 
been bold enough to tell you, in so many 
words, as you have told me, that I no longer 
cared for you.'* 
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There is a pause, so short a one that it 
would hardly be noticed in any ordinary 
conversation . Yet a pause during which 
Mary is fighting hard for composure to be 
able to answer calmly. 

But only one word is she at last able to 
utter, one short word into which she throws 
all the feelings of her soul. 

" You ! " 

"Yes. You would hardly believe it; 
for I, too, have thought myself forced to 
act a little comedy to deceive you." 

" To deceive me ! " 

" Yes, my dear Mary ; and I don't mind 
telling you all now, as it seems we have 
both been tossing about in the very same boat 
without knowing it. This trip of mine has 
been only a pretext." 

" Ah ! so you have not been to Warwick- 
shire at all, then ? " 

" Yes, I have been to Warwickshire, but 
only for one night, one short night ; for, as 
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we have agreed that there shall be no more 
hypocrisy between ns, I don't mind telling 
you that I had no business there at all.'^ 

'^ Indeed ! but then why did you go 
there ? " 

" Shall I tell you everything, Mary ? '' 

"Yes, do ; I am quite anxious to know all.'' 

" And you won't be angry ? " 

" Angry ! My dear boy, why should I be 
angry ? " 

'' Of course, why should you be angry, if 
you no longer love me." 

" But I never said that I " with a cry of 
agony. 

"Bah! don't try to deceive me any 
longer; a truce to comedy acting. To 
prove to you how candid I can be, I will 
tell you all. Just fancy, I went all the 
way to Warwickshire only to be able to 
write to you from there, as I had told you 
that it was business in Warwickshire that 
called me to England.'* 
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" Indeed ! And so you remained there 
only one night. Yet all your letters were 
addressed from Warwickshire." 

"Because I had written them before- 
hand, and gave orders to my butler to post 
them according to their dates." 

"To his butler ! Ah ! that is the reason 
why his agent wrote and told me that he 
had left ; of course he was not in the plot," 
Mary thinks, and in one moment she sees 
the whole plan he has practised upon her as 
plainly as possible, and her cheeks flush 
scarlet at the mere thought; but the next 
moment, though with great difficulty, she 
once more recovers her composure. 

" How very ingenious ! " she exclaims at 
liast, seeing that he is evidently waiting for 
her to say something, and knowing that 
everything would be spoilt if she were now 
to betray her real feelings ; for she is still 
most anxious to know all — all^ though it 
will no doubt break her heart. 
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" It was ingenious, was it not ? " he says, 
repeating her words; then, after a short 
pause, deceived by her apparent composure, 
and, like the selfish man that he is, anxious 
to unburden his heart of all its secrets now 
that the ice is once broken, little imagining 
what pain he is inflicting on the poor heart 
that still loves him so dearly, he adds, 
speaking hurriedly, "And do you know 
where I went from Warwickshire ? " 

" No." 

"You will never guess — ^never. Brigh- 
ton ! " 

" Brighton ! " echoing his words mecha- 
nically. 

" Yes, only fancy, Brighton of all towns 
in England ! " 

Mary, though suffering agonies, is long- 
ing to know the worst as soon as possible, 
for she feels that her strength is fast giving 
way, and that if this goes on much longer 
she will die. 
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" And you went there after a woman. 
Now tell me ; do not attempt to deceive me. 
You went to Brighton after a woman, did 
you not ? " 

"Oh!" 

" There is a girl in the ease ; now con- 
fess." 

" Perhaps." 

" Bertie, the truth ! " 

"Well, yes; why need I hide it from 
you now ? There is a girl in the case." 

"And this girl is Corisande Larkington 
— ^is she not ? And you went to Brighton 
because you knew she was there, staying 
with her old aunt. Miss Delamere ?" 

It is now Bertie's turn to start. 

" How do you know this ? " he cries with 
some excitement. "Who could have told 
you ? " 

" Do you think, Bertie, that I am quite 
blind — that I cannot see what takes place 
under my very eyes ? " she exclaims, speak- 
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ing with great effort and even forcing a 
laugh. 

'' And you are not angry with me ? You 
can speak about it like that — quite coolly !" 
he says, with a rising excitement most un- 
usual to him. 

^^And why not? Have I not told you 
that my love for you has cooled down a 
great deal ? Why should I be angry ? " 

^'What a strange girl you are." This 
with a sigh, for he is not altogether over- 
pleased to think that all her love for him 
should have thus suddenly vanished to give 
place to a mere friendly sympathy. '^ You 
must agree that it is strange to see two old 
lovers like us, who only a couple of weeks 
ago parted with tears and regrets, swearing 
eternal devotion, exchanging such confi- 
dences ; yet I must confess it is delightful ! " 

" Yes, quite delightful .' " • 

'^ No jealousy on either side, ho scene, no 
row ; nothing but friendship left ! Ah ! 
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perhaps after all there is nothing so delight- 
ful in this world as the friendship and 
esteem of a woman like you, when it suc- 
ceeds to her love. For really, Mary, I still 
love you as much as any fellow can possibly 
love a girl " 

"You love me?" brightening up, and 
looking at him eagerly ; " then you were 
only teasing me ? " 

" Yes, in a friendly way." 

" Ah ! " her head sinking once more. After 
a time she continues, "Tell me everything, 
Bertie. You have seen Corisande ? " 

" Yes. But why do you want to know ?" 

" Come, come, you must confess I am 
very reasonable ; and if I am a trifle too 
curious, why, as everything is at an end 
between us, and I promise not to scold you, 
I think you might tell me everything with- 
out hesitation. Surely you can trust me P^ 

" I don't know. Your words are reason- 
able enough, but your looks frighten me. 
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" Ah ! " 

" And then yon will marry her, and " 

'^ Marry her ! Shall I marry her ? " 

" Why not, if she loves yon ? She is a" 
great heiress, you know — quite a good match, 
even for you." 

'' Well — do you know, I have thought of 
proposing to her." 

^^Ah!" 

^'But to think that it is t/ou — you, of all 
people in the world — ^who advise me to 
marry and settle down ! Ah ! most deci- 
dedly you are worth a hundred of me." 

"Would not you marry me?" with a 

look of hope gleaming in her bright 

eyes. 

"You!" 

" Yes — if some nice man were to propose 

to me ? " 

" Ah ! I thought you meant me — ^that I 

should marry you myself; but some other 

fellow — oh yes, that I would, with all my 
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heart, if I thought he would make you 
happy," 

" You have sufficiently forgotten the past, 
then, to bear me no ill-will ? You could 
place my hand without a pang of jealousy 
in another man's hand, and wish us happi- 
ness and long life ? " 

'' Oh yes, that I would ! " 

Mary cannot suppress a sigh of anguish, 
for she feels now that there is no help for her. 

^^ How happy we shall be ! " Bertie ex- 
claims presently. ^^ Yet who would have 
said, six months ago,, that we two should 
one day be thus talking of marrying each 
other to other people ? " 

"Alas!— who?" 

" And yet, after all, it is but natural. 
We have loved each other dearly ; for many 
months we have been all in all to one 
another; so it is not to be wondered at 
that in the course of time we should have 
become weary of each other." 

VOL. III. H 
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'' Oh, not at all wonderful — not at all ! '' 
she exclaims with a shudder ; but the con- 
trast between the words she is saying, and 
the blank despair that is at this very moment 
taking possession of her soul, strikes her 
with such bitter force that she is obliged to 
bite her lips to prevent herself from bursting 
into a flood of tears. 

'^ You are tired, Mary," he says, looking 
carelessly at her. " You had better retire 
to your room." 

She advances a step or two, and stretches 
out her arms as if she fain would clasp 
him once more to her heart ; but the selfish 
wretch does not perceive her emotion — he is 
utterly incapable of realising her feelings, 
wholly incapable of comprehending her sor- 
row, though her anguish is visible enough 
in her sad colourless face and 'trembling 
limbs ; and, shaking hands with her in the 
most conventional way, he leaves the room 
without saying another word — without so 
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much, as bestowing another look upon 
her. 

Mary, unable to keep up any longer, utters 
a low but agonising groan, and falls, like one 
dead, upon the floor. 



CHAPTEE YI. 

^^ So it is finished — finished. He is tired of 
me ; he will never care for me again ; and 
in future I shall be alone — always alone ! " 

Mary is sitting in her own room. Her 
face is pale and worn; her eyes, once so 
bright, are dim and sunken ; and her lips 
are white and trembling. 

Twenty-four hours have elapsed since her 
last conversation with Bertie, and it is only 
now that she begins to realise the fatal 
truth. 

^^ And I have loved him so ! " she cries, 
covering her face with her burning hands. 
^^ And it is for him — for him that I have left 
my home, given up society, been discarded 
by all my friends, and rendered myself an 
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object of scorn in the eyes of the world! 
For him, the wretch ! And I have loved 
him so ! and I love him yet ! " 

She can hardly control herself ; for alas ! 
her love is still stronger than herself. 

^* Has he no heart ? He was there talk- 
ing with me for a whole hour quite calm, 
quite composed, listening to my dreadful 
stories, and believing every word I said, 
never dreaming, even for one moment, that 
I was but acting a part to try him — to force 
him to speak the truth — the truth which I 
dreaded, yet which I longed to hear ! And 
he never once doubted what I told him, but 
firmly believed I no longer cared for him ! 
Ah! I could have killed him. Yes, I 
could have killed him as he stood there 
before me, twisting his moustache, with his 
eternal sneering smile on his cold lips, 
towering over me in all the insolent pride 
of his beauty ! How handsome he looked, 
but how cold, how heartless I He has tired 
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of me ; my reign is over ; it is done. I am 
a book he has read through and through. 
As long as I amused him he was pleased 
enough to have me ; but he has soon grown 
weary of me. Still he hardly knows me 
yet. He has glanced through me, as I used 
to skim through a novel, but he has not 
read every page of my character. No, he 
cannot, or he would never have believed 
that I had ceased to care for him so soon. 
And it is not yet a year since he swore 
eternal love to me, and I gave up every- 
thing for him, fool that I was ! And now 
— now he loves another, and he has the 
cruelty to tell me so to my very face. Great 
God ! are all men like that ? " 

After a while she rises, and begins pacing 
up and down the apartment like a lioness in 
her rage. 

" He will marry Corisande ! " she cries. 
*' He will make her his wife, for she is good 
and innocent and proud and rich, and he 
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loves her. But she will never love him half 
so dearly as I have loved him. Bhe will 
never have made the sacrifices that I have 
made for his sake. But he can marry her^ 
and he would never have married me. I 
am imworthy of him, wholly unworthy, 
especially now ! Yet I can remember the 
time when I too was courted by all, and 
admired and respected, though I was an 
unknown girl, a mystery, and my mother a 
murderess ! And it is not so long ago either 
— ^not so long ago ! " laughing hysterically. 
" She loves him, of course," after another 
pause, and throwing herself into an arm- 
chair. " Everybody loves Mm — it is only me 
they hate ; but she might as well have left 
him to me. Any one could have made her 
happy, and she must have had so many 
proposals during all this time, whilst I — I 
had only him — only him. She might have 
left him to me, for she was my friend once. 
Who would ever have imagined that she 
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was so artful, she who looks so gentle, so 
innocent ! 

" I wonder if he will weary of her ? I 
suppose he will ; men weary of everything. 
Some day, perhaps, when he has ceased to 
care for her, she will suffer as I suffer ; but 
she will be pitied, she will hare plenty of 
friends to sympathize with and console her : 
and then she will be his wife, she will have 
a riffht to him. Ah, why did I elope with 
him ! I have been rightly punished. I 
deserve it. Yes, I deserve it all. Yet this 
punishment is more than I can bear — ^more 
than I can bear I " 

She again rises, and goes to the window 
which looks upon the Rue de Rivoli, at this 
time of day crowded with carriages and 
omnibuses, and tries to direct her mind to 
other things. 

"I wonder whether, amidst all these 
people, there are many as miserable as I 
am ? " she thinks with a bitter smile. 
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"Yet I should not complain; I have 
brought it all upon myself. But it is hard, 
very hard, to be forsaken thus — forsaken by 
the man for whom I have given up every- 
thing. I wonder if all these men would be 
as cruel ? " looking wildly around her. " I 
dare say, not one of them is half as gentle- 
manly looking, half as handsome, as Bertie. 
Yet I think I know one who would not have 
abandoned me — Cyril Delamere. He looks 
so true, so honourable, and I could have 
loved him. Yes, I could have loved him 
almost as well as I love Bertie; but then 
he never proposed to me ! He was too 
proud to propose to me when I was only 
Lady Fairfield's adopted daughter; and 
afterwards, as Lady Wolfe, he respected 
me too much to think of making love to 
me. If he had but proposed to ijie that 
day at Cowes, when we parted in the club 
gardens; if he had only proposed to me 
then, ah ! how difierent my life would have 
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been ! He would not have discarded me 
because my mother has since turned out to 
be a murderess ! " 

Later on her maid Eose comes in, and 
finding her in tears tries to console her. 

She is a French girl whom Mary has 
engaged quite lately, and she has no idea 
that her master and mistress are not husband 
and wife. 

"Where is monsieur?" Mary asks of 
her, trying to speak calmly. 

" He is out just now, madame ; but he 
will return soon." 

" Eetum ! " she cries with a harsh laugh. 
" Ah, no, he will never return ! " 

Kose, who thinks that it is only a trifling 
quarrel that has so agitated her mistress, 
endeavours to cheer her as well as she can. 

" Madame should not be so cross with 
him. Poor monsieur ! he is so good, so 
generous, and so handsome ! He will soon 
return." 
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" I tell you he will never return," Mary 
exclaims, shaking her head. All is at an 
end between us ; he is tired of me ; he has 
done with me for ever." 

'* Mais non, madame ; mais non ! It is 
impossible ! Besides, you could force him to 
return to you ; you could make him return, 
if you like." 

" Force him to return to me ! Ah ! no. 
What right have I over him ? He is not 
my husband," 

Eose is astounded. She has never for one 
moment doubted that her sweet mistress was 
not Bertie's wife, and this unexpected reve- 
lation shocks her beyond measure. It seals 
her lips ; she does not know what to say. 

The blank amazement depicted on her 
maid's face, and the mute reproach she reads 
in her eyes, awakens Mary to a fuller sense 
of her own shame. 

" Even Eose is shocked ! " she thinks. 
" Even my own maid looks upon me with 
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horror ! " And, telling the girl to leave her, 
she once more gives way to her feelings in 
another paroxysm of tears and sobs. 

How long she remains alone in that room 
she is never able to realise, but some time in 
the afternoon her maid returns to announce 
the arrival of *^ Monsieur ;" and rising like 
one in a dream, without staying to dry her 
tears or arrange her disordered hair, she 
rushes into the adjoining sitting-room, where 
Bertie, looking as calm and handsome as 
ever, is standing with his back to the fire 
attired in his travelling suit. 

" I have come to say good-bye," he says 
before noticing the change that has come 
over her. 

" You are going ! " she cries, staring at 
him with her wild eyes. 

" Yes, I am going back to England." 

" Going back to England ! " she cries, 
sinking heavily upon the nearest sofa. 

'^ Great God ! what has come over you, 
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Mary ? " he exclaims, greatly astonished, 
and rushing across the room to her. 

But she is unable to utter a single word. 

" You were so calm, so self-possessed yes- 
terday," he says, falling on his knees beside 
her. " What has come over you ? " 

Mary withdraws her hand from his grasp, 
and, rising suddenly, confronts him. 

^' Is it possible that you believed every- 
thing I said yesterday ? " she cries in a hol- 
low voice. ^^ Is it possible that you really 
believed I no longer cared for you ? " 

Bertie rises to his feet and looks at her 
aghast. 

She does not cry now, her eyes are dry, 
achingly dry, and she is staring at him wildly. 

" Did you never suspect the truth ? Did 
your wretched heart never tell you that I 
was only acting a part, pretending what I 
did not feel, to discover what you felt, to 
tear the fatal truth from your lying lips ? " 

" Then you—" 
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" Hush ! do not insult me by saying that 
you believed that there could be another as 
base and as heartless as yourself," 

'' I thought " 

" Spare me your thoughts, villain; your 
actions, your looks, are base enough." After 
a pause, " And so you really believed that I 
was like yourself — ^heartless, shameless, with- 
out faith, without probity, and that my love 
could die all at once — ^like yours ? " 

'' What nonsense is this, Mary ? Yester- 
day you yourself told me that you had 
grown weary of me, and in so many words 
asked me to leave you — to marry Cori- 
sande ; and to-day — to-day you meet me with 
staring eyes and reproachful looks, and say 
I am a villain because I believed you. You 
accuse me of having no faith, no heart, no 
probity. Did you not inform me yourself 
yesterday that you were not one to care 
violently for any one, that you were like 
that woman in the French play — Frou-frou 
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•eccentric in your likes and dislikes, and 



that you invariably made a point of follow- 
ing the bent of your own instincts without 
staying to reason them out ? '^ 

" And you believed it ? And you be- 
lieved that I no longer loved you ? " 

^' You love me, then ? You are not tired 
of me as you said ? " 

" I said it because I knew you no longer 
cared for me,' but were in love with another ; 
because I had discovered that you had been 
deceiving me when you wrote those long 
loving letters which were all lies together, 
for you dated them from Warwickshire, and 
I knew you were at Brighton all the while ; 
and I guessed full well what had taken you 
there, and I wanted to hear you, with your 
own lips, tell me the real truth for once. I 
thought that perhaps my cold disdain would 
have touched you as my tender devotion 
had failed to do so. But no ; you were too 
much engaged with your own thoughts to 
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pay any attention to me ; and for nearly 
an hour you stood there as if we had been 
perfect strangers, as if we had never been 
anything to each other, making me — me — 
the confidante of your new love ! And when 
you have tortured me heart and soul, when 
you have insulted me as much as you pos- 
sibly could, and have even had the meanness 
to reproach me with the past, blaming me 
for having deserted all for your sake, you 
have the cruelty to say — quite calmly — 
' What has come over you ? ' " 

Bertie is standing there, clasping and un- 
clasping the album on the table in a nervous 
manner, with a flushed face, and looking 
very much ashamed of himself. He is be- 
ginning to realise the truth now ; but he feels 
it is too late to mend matters, and he is 
wholly unable to make any reply. 

"And now — ^now that you are come to 
the conclusion you no longer care for me — 
you are about to leave me. You have dis-^ 
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covered that not only am I unworthy of 
being your ^ife and bearing your name, but 
that even my love is an insult to your dig- 
nity, that you can no longer live with me, 
and that you must return at once to your 
fiiends, who will receive you with open 
arms, and you have already settled who you 
will marry." 

" Oh, enough — enough ! " 

^' No, it is not enough. Tour prospects 
in life are settled : you have taken very good 
care not to injure them. You are ready to 
turn over a new leaf and to become the 
worthy father of a family. A brilliant future 
awaits you ; but me ! Have you never 
thought of me— of me who have sacrificed 
honour and happiness for your sake, and 
have abandoned my husband and my home 
to follow you ? Do you think it is enough 
to say ' I no longer love you ' to blot out the 
past ? You have got tired of me. Well, I 
suppose I do get wearisome after a time ; but, 

VOL. III. I 
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believe me, it is not so easy to undo the 
past. There are ties which, if not as holy 
as matrimony, at least, in the eyes of a man 
of honour, should be as binding. No man 
has a right to riiin a woman's reputation as 
you have done." 

With all his faults, Bertie has not learned 
the art of dissimulation, and each passing 
emotion can be read on his handsome open 
face as in a book. As he stands before her, 
towering over her, his head thrown back, 
his face flushed, the blue veins starting out 
upon his forehead, she can see that her words 
have moved him deeply. 

There is a silence of some seconds. When 
he at last speaks it is in a low sad voice, and 
as if he were trying to reason with himself 
rather than with her. 

" Tour indignation is just," he says, 
'^very just; but, Mary, you must allow 
that you have brought all this upon your- 
self. Why did you make me love you? 
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Why did you send for me and force me — 



yes, forced me — to elope with you ? As long 
as you were happy, and everything was 
bright and pleasant in your home, you 
scorned my love, and were fully able to 
fight against it and to push me back into my 
proper place ; and it was only when you dis- 
covered the fatal secret of your birth that 
you sent for me, and asked me to take you 
away from your husband and the surround- 
ings that had become so hateful to you. Do 
you think I was blind to the reasons that 
made you at last turn to me for protection ? 
Do you think that I did not see all the 
time that it was not love, but anger and 
wounded pride, that made you send for me ? 
You wanted to get divorced from your hus- 
band because he had insulted you ; because, 
by his allusions to your low birth, he had 
wounded your pride ; and so you thought of 
me, for you knew I loved you, and you said, 
^ Here is a man who loves me so dearly that 
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he will be blind to all my faults. He will 
love me ; he will marry me. I will send for 
him, I will elope with him ! " 

"Bertie," Mary says, speaking very 
slowly, " there is, perhaps, some truth in 
what you say ; but, believe me, had I not 
loved you I should never have consented to 
elope with you. And the proof of it all is, 
that before quitting London I told you the 
secret of my birth, and made you fully 
acquainted with my mother's history. I 
thought that you^ who pretended to love me 
so dearly, would be above such things, and 
that, if I gave you a proof of my love by 
sacrificing everything for you, you would 
consent to marry me, for my suflFerings and 
anxieties would have been sufl&cient to ex- 
piate my mother's crime. But I was mis- 
taken, I see — greatly mistaken. The human 
heart cannot even be touched by love — ^no, not 
even by such love as I have had for you ! " 

" I have tided to make you happy — I 
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have indeed, Mary; but you see after 
all I have not succeeded. I do not know 
whether you are really tired of me or not. 
You contradict yourself so much, and, as 
you say yourself, you are but a creature of 
impulse ! That you have loved me I will 
not deny ; but have I not loved you in my 
turn ? And, after all, no love — especially no 
such love as ours — can ever be lasting; for 
it is not based on virtue and truthfulness, 
and its raptures can only render us more 
vile, more base in the eyes of both God and 
men. I would have married you if you had 
insisted upon it. I will even now give you 
my name, and make you my wife, if you 
think I ought to do so in order to atone for 
the past ; but will that make us happy ? 
No ; only misery can come of such a union. 
Believe me, Mary, it is better that we 
should part ; that we should forget the past 
if possible." 

^' Perhaps ! " she mutters, " as you no 
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longer love me — perhaps, as you say, it is 
better that we should part." 

"Why do you look so disconsolate, 
Mary ? " speaking with great earnestness. 
" I have loved you; you cannot deny that. 
I shall always remember that some of the 
happiest days of my life have been spent 
with you ; but to be happy is not everything. 
The reaction that such joys always bring 
with them is miserable enough; even you 
must agree to that. Believe me, it is not 
thus that we were meant to love." 

" You say that because you love another 
now ! " 

"Not at all. My affections are quite 
within bounds — well in hand now," he says, 
hastily twirling his moustache. "I like 
Corisande, and she likes me. I dare say we 
shall be very happy together ; but one thing 
is certain, I shall never love her as I have 
loved you. The other was the pleasantest 
while it lasted, but no doubt this is the 
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healthier state." Looking at her suddenly, 
*' Look here, Mary, if you insist upon it, I 
will remain in Paris and try my hardest to 
love you ; but remember, that to do this, I 
shall have to give up almost more than life 
is worth." 

'^No," she answers, smiling ironically, 
" I have no right to blight your future. 
I have no right to keep you. You belong 
to the world. Go back to the world ; it will 
forgive you^ I dare say, and honour you for 
this very action. As for me, I am beneath 
its notice now. It will never forgive me — 
never. I can only hope that it may forget 
me. I was a fool to think that you would 
care sufficiently for me to make me your 
wife. No man is unselfish enough to marry 
a woman merely because she loves him, and 
it is right and proper he should marry her. 
You are doubtless not worse than the rest. 
We poor women have only our good name. 
If we part with it, we must not complain if 
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nothing is offered us in return. It is the 
way of the world ! You have loved me ; that 
ought to be enough for me, I suppose. All 
is at an end between us. Go. May Cori- 
sande make you as happy as I have tried 
my best to make you ; and may that. world, 
for whose sake you have the heart to leave 
me, forgive you as I forgive you ! " 



CHAPTEE YII. 

Calling at the Hotel du Louvre some days 
afterwards, Cvril Delamere is informed of 
'^ Mr. and Mrs. Eandolph's " departure. 

" Monsieur," the secretary tells him, 
" only returned from England four days 
ago, and he left again the next evening. 
We believe he has gone back to London. 
Madame Eandolph left us on the following 
day ; but she has not quitted Paris. We have 
her present address, I believe, somewhere." 

Entering the office and consulting his 
books, he hands over to Cyril the new 
address which he has copied for him. 

It is the name of a very fourth-rate little 
hotel, in a back street in an unfashionable 
part of the town, and Cyril's hand trembles 
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and his eyes grow dim as he reads it ; for it 
tells him that his worst fears have at last 
been realised, and that Bertie has deserted 
her. 

But he loses no time in useless conjec- 
tures. The first thing he does on getting 
her address is to jump into 2i fiacre and order 
the driver to take him at once to the little 
hotel in question. 

It proves to be a lodging-house, rather 
than an hotel, though its proprietor has had 
the vanity to endow it with a high-sounding 
name. It is situated in a back street, in a 
neighbourhood where the improvements and 
alterations of modem Paris have not yet 
penetrated. Squalor and poverty are to be 
seen on every side, and the dirty and 
dilapidated condition of the house before 
which the fiacre finally stops prepares Cyril 
for the wretchedness and discomfort of the 
interior of the dwelling. 

It is difficult, most difficult, to associate 
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the charming object of his heart's adoration, 
the brilliant and bewitching Mary Chase, 
with such miserable and shabby surround- 
ings, yet he does not despair. 

The landlady, who comes out of an ob- 
scure back bureau to answer his questions, 
is a sallow little Frenchwoman, whose clothes 
hang about her almost in rags, and her 
astonishment knows no bounds when the 
handsome and dashing young Englishman 
inquires of her if a tall and fair English 
lady is staying in her house. 

Bowing repeatedly before him, she tells 
him that an English lady answering to his 
description has indeed taken up her abode 
under her roof; but she fears this can hardly 
be the one he is in search of, as she seems 
very miserable, and looks exceedingly poor, 
in spite of her proud haughty manners. 
After a while, and thanks to a ten-franc 
piece, which he slips into her hand, she 
grows more communicative, and in a shrill 
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French voice informs him that her English 

lodger only arrived three days before, and 

that she has since pawned all her best 

clothes. 

When, to her ntter bewilderment, he tells 

her that no doubt this is the lady he is in 

search of, she shakes her head, and, smiling 
incredulously, conducts him up a steep and 

uncarpeted stair-case to the very top of the 
house, and, opening a door without cere- 
mony, ushers him into a low and scantily 
furnished apartment with repeated apologies, 
for it is evidently one of the shabbiest 
in her '' Hotel." 

It is late in the afternoon, and the room 
is so dark that at first he can distinguish 
nothing; but Cyril, feeling perhaps more 
embarrassed than he has ever felt in his life, 
enters the long narrow room. 

There are two persons in it, but he cannot 
distinguish their faces, for the one small 
casement, with its tiny panes, gives but 
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little light ; but he hears what they say, 
and at that moment the man is saying in a 
loud coarse voice — 

" If you cannot pay me my rent in 
advance, or give me some security, I shall 
not be able to let you remain in my house.'' 

" I will pay you, never fear. I will pay as 
soon as I obtain some employment," replies 
a low sweet voice, which he at once recog- 
nises, speaking with some difficulty, as if the 
speaker's utterance were intercepted by sobs. 

Cyril stands aghast, and for a few 
seconds is unable to utter a single word. 

The coarse voice that had first spoken 
now once more breaks in. 

" If you do not give me the money at 
once, sapristly I will have you turned out." 

It would have "been misplaced delicacy 
to hesitate any longer, and Cyril's just 
indignation forces him to interfere. 

" Sir," he says, addressing himself to the 
man, who is evidently the master of the 
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house and the husband of the little woman 
who has conducted him upstairs, '^ madame is 
a highly born lady, and she is sure to pay 
you. Do not worry her just now, and oblige 
me by apologizing to her, and then leaving 
the room." 

The sound of his voice startles them both — 
Mary especially, who at once recognises him ; 
and her first impulse is to fly to the extreme 
end of the room to hide herself, her natural 
pride causing her to shrink from his gaze in 
her present melancholy situation. 

The hotel-keeper, being a tall, strong, mus- 
cular fellow, is not altogether unwilling to 
turn upon the stranger who is bold enough to 
interfere in his domestic arrangements, and 
whose appearance and dress at once proclaim 
him to be one of that race whom he most 
abominates — an aristocrat. '^ I do not know 
who you are, sir, and I will beg you to 
observe that I am in my own house here," 
he says in a sulky voice. " I shall not allow 
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any one to use such d d freedom with 



me." 



Cyril's eyes flash ; he bites his lips, and, 
approaching the hotel-keeper, says — 

" Look you, my man, that you do not know 
me is of little consequence. I know you. 
This house is an hotel — at least so you have 
proudly entitled it —and I have therefore as 
much right to be here as you ; so if you do not 
instantly descend those stairs without utter- 
ing another word, by the devil himself, who 
must be your godfather, you shall make but 
one step from the top to the bottom." 

Cyril's commanding tone at once silences 
the bully, who, muttering something be- 
tween his teeth about '^ unwillingness to 
alarm the lady," turns upon his heel and 
relieves them of his hateful presence. 

Cyril is left alone in the shabby desolate 
room with Mary, and now, having overcome 
her first feelings of shame, the poor girl 
advances to thank him. 
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She is very much changed. A look of 
suflfering has come over her once matchless 
face, which, though it scarcely mars it, 
makes her look old and worn. Her large 
brown eyes are sunken, and all expression, 
save one of wild sadness, has vanished 
from them; and there are lines about her 
once smiling mouth that tell of weariness 
and bitter agony. The pale cheeks are 
slightly pinched, and the cheek-bones ren- 
dered prominent. Yet, in spite of all this, 
she is still strikingly beautiful. 

Her dress is a strange mixture of ele- 
gance and shabbiness, and her beautiful 
golden hair is all in disorder. 

Neither of them speak for some time. 

Cyril cannot take his gaze off her ; and 
when his eyes meet hers, the strange ex- 
pression of wild sadness in them, which has 
something not unlike madness in its weird 
gaze, frightens him, and for a moment makes 
him fear for her reason. 
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The sense of his embarrassing position 
has heightened his colour. He stands 
silent, looking very confused and irresolute ; 
but his tall stalwart presence seems to fill 
the room with a sense of strength and power 
which is literally a luxury in the shabby 
gloomy apartment, 

Her face grows a shade less pale as she 
gradually becomes conscious of the kind 
expression in his dark eyes, and, though she 
still stands staring at him, as a wounded 
deer stands at bay, her looks regain much 
of the calmness of reason, and even some of 
her old resolve and strength. 

How long this silence might have lasted 
it would be difficult to say, for Cyril stands 
like one in a dream, spell-bound ; but Mary, 
making a great eflfort over herself, is the 
first to break it. 

" How came you here, Mr. Delamere ? " 
she says in a trembling voice. " How did 
you find me out ? " 

VOL. III. K 
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"I went to the Hotel du Louvre to see 
you, and it was there I learnt your present 
address," he answers, striving hard to speak 
calmly. 

" They know my address then ! " she says 
in a horrified tone. '' I thought I had gone 
away without leaving any trace behind." 

"You are sorry I have discovered your 
retreat?" he says with some pathos, "and 
yet it strikes me that already I have been 
of some use to you." 

"Yes, you have, and I thank you — you 
were always kind and nobjie, Mr. Delamere ; 
but even from you I would fain hide myself 
for ever. Ah ! if you knew all^ you would 
not wonder at my anxiety to break for ever 
with the past, and with all connected with it." 

" Eandolph has gone ! " 

" Yes, he has gone back to England. He 
has left me ! " 

"The wretch!" 

" Mr. Delamere! How dare you say that?" 
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Cyril is a strong man and has learnt 
patience — the bitter uncomplaining patience 
of a hopeless love. He has long suffered 
in silence, and he has sometimes thought 
that he had overcome his passion. But at 
the sight of her in her present miserable 
condition, and on hearing her stand up for 
the man who has brought her thus low and 
then deserted her, the iron bonds of his self- 
control are wrenched asunder, he trembles 
from head to foot, and he utters an oath 
between his clenched teeth which makes 
her hide her face between her hands. 

" And he has gone — gone — deserted you ! 
And you have the heart to defend him ! 
Ah ! must one be utterly worthless, a coward 
and a wretch without a conscience and 
without a heart, to be loved like this ? " 

" I cannot complain : he has loved me," 
she says, throwing herself into a chair. 

"He has loved you! And is that 
enough?" 
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"It must be enough, for I shall never 
see him again!" After a pause — "He is 
going to be married." 

" Going to be married ! " 

" Yes." 

" Going to be married ! Great Heavens ! 
and to whom ? " 

" To your cousin, Corisande Larkington." 

" To Aer ! And you — what do you say ? " 

"I? What can I say? What should I 
say ? Try to bear it as if I liked it, I 

suppose ! " 

" Tell me — ^how has it all happened ? Did 
you quarrel ? " 

" Quarrel ! Oh no ! We have never quar- 
relled in our lives. He went to England 
three weeks ago, because he knew she was 
there. I suppose it was all settled then. He 
remained a fortnight away." Then, after a 
short pause, " She made good use of that 
fortnight, did she not ? She did not cry and 
look desperate, and throw herself on his 
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mercy, as I did ; but, with her sweet winning 
ways, stole up to him, modestly, with her 
eyes down and a blushing face, so that he 
only discovered he was in love with her 
when it was too late. He loved her once 
before. He should have married her then. 
He would have married her if it had not been 
for me. She was always his beUideal of 
feminine excellence. He would have mar- 
ried her long ago if it had not been for me. 
I should never have crossed his path. Yet 
I am glad I did. He has loved me — he has 
loved me intensely, though it only lasted a 
little while — a very little while ! He himself 
told me he will never love any one else as 
much as he loved me ; so you see 1 have had 
my day — I cannot complain." 

" For God's sake do not talk like that ! " 
Cyril cries with some anger. ^' You will go 
mad if you persist in believing him an 
angel. Try and see him as other people 
0ee him, as the infamous wretch he is." 
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"How dare you say that?" she cries, 
drawing herself up with dignity. " Have 
you come here for the express purpose 
of adding to my misery by insulting him ? 
If you are such a coward as to insult a man 
merely because he is not here, and cannot 
make you swallow your own words, leave 
the room this instant. Eelieve me of your 
presence at once, or I shall indeed go 
mad." 

"Do not excite yourself. I have not 
come here to insult him^ but to see if I can 
be of any use to you ; and, believe me, 
what I say to you I would not mind 
saying to his face. A man who can force 
a woman to elope with him, and, after 
he has ruined her reputation, can have 
the heart to leave her and marry another, 
does not deserve even the name of a 
man." 

Mary rises from her chair and advances 
towards him. 
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" You do not know what you are saying, 
Mr. Delamere, so I forgive you. He never 
forced me to elope with him. If I did leave 
my house and my husband with him, it was 
because they had grown hateful to me, 
because I wanted to break with them for 
ever, and I would have gone away with 
any one. It was not he who eloped with 
me, but I who eloped with him. That 
makes a great difference you see. He is 
not to blame." 

"Do you mean to tell me that it was 
not for love of him that you got your 
husband to divorce you?" with some 
interest and looking at her intently. 

"No — it was not for love of him — though 
I was forced against myself into loving him, 
and fate decreed I should be his." 

"And would you have gone with any 
one else in the same way, if he had asked 
you, merely to have got away from your 
surroundings ? " 
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'' That depends." 

Cyril looks at her for a moment in 
silence, then, losing all power of self- 
restraint, he falls on his knees before her. 

"Would yon have gone with me had 
I been there?" he cries with great 
pathos. 

Her eyes fill with tears, her colour comes 
and goes, her dress heaves softly over her 
lovely bosom. 

"With yow/" she exclaims, her lips 
trembling visibly. 

" Yes, with me ; for I loved you with 
all my heart and soul, and I would have 
sacrificed everything for your sake. Yes, 
with me; for I have loved you wildly, 
madly for years, and I love you still with 
a love which nothing will ever extin- 
guish." 

She stretches her arms towards him as 
if she were going to embrace him, and for a 
moment she looks as if she were about 
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to fall into his arms; but it is over in 
an instant, and now a new impulse seizes 
her. She di*aws herself up with a shudder, 
and, looking at him fiercely, she cries indig- 
nantly — 

"How dare you take advantage of my 
position? How dare you speak to me of 
love? Am I not already sufficiently de- 
graded in your sight ? " 

Cyril rises to his feet, looking very much 
discomfited; indeed, all his love, all the 
manhood in him melts into a feeling of 
intense pity, in which .all the other more 
selfish passions are for the time extin- 
guished. 

"The moment is not well chosen," he 
says, " I agree with you. Aught I can 
say of love now must seem an insult to 
you. Yet, believe me, it is because I have 
so greatly respected you that I have not ere 
this confessed my love." 

"If you respected me while I was 
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honoured and loved by all, why can you not 
respect me now that I am alone, deserted 
and poor ? ^' 

*^ In my eyes you are still the same 
proud beautiful woman you always were," 
he says, taking her hand. 

" Hush ! I am unworthy of you," she 
cries, struggling to free herself. 

" No ; nothing will make me alter my 
opinion. There must have been strong and 
powerful reasons for what you have done. 
You have been forced into your present 
position either by unhappiness at home and 
your husband's cruelty, or by your love for 
Eandolph. I will ask you no questions. 
All I want is that you should believe in me, 
that you should accept me as your protector 
and avenger." 

« 

" You love me then ? " 
^' With all my heart and soul ! " 
" Alas ! I cannot accept your devotion, for 
I could never return your love. I should 
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never respect myself if I were unfaitliful to 
him — never." 

" And would you be faithful to the faith- 
less?" 

Mary makes no reply. She begins to walk 
up and down the room, looking very pale 
and evidently lost in deep thought; but 
her skirts do not rustle now, and I do not 
think any one would dream of caUing her 
Frou-frou could they see her. Cyril thinks 
of this, and a sad smile flits across his face. 

When he is able to speak he employs 
every argument to convince her that it is 
sin, and even moral suicide, instead of virtue, 
to keep faith with a man who has broken 
his faith so lightly. He speaks with great 
earnestness; but she soon interrupts him, 
saying— 

^' I do not know whether I loved him or 
not — sometimes I think I did not, or he 
would never have left me ; but fate seemed 
to draw me towards him. It was my destiny 
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to love him, I feel sure of that And while 
he was near me I was happy — yes, very 
happy — only it has all lasted such a short 
time ! Perhaps I expected too much. I was 
so spoilt ! Volcanic natures like mine are 
not fit for the common purposes of life ! A 
clever man once remarked that ^ volcanoes 
were not made for frying mutton-chops ! ' 
and I begin to feel the truth of his remark. 

But I was under a spell, and had no strength 
to control my feelings." 

" Do not talk about volcanoes ! " Cyril 
cries, his warm Celtic blood boiUng in his 
veins. " I feel too much like one myself at 
the present moment." 

She lifts her eyes to the dark, proud, 
thoughtful face that is beautiful in its 
passion, though scarcely so beautiful as 
Bertie's, and sighs as she says — 

^^Does my misery touch you then so 
deeply ? " 

" I should not be a man, Mary, if I did 
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not feel deeply touched," he answers, look- 
ing down on her with an infinite yearning 
in his honest eyes, an infinite longing in his 
earnest voice. " To think that you, who 
used to be so bright, so gay, so light- 
hearted, should have come to this ! " 

^^ Yes, I was awfully frivolous," she says 
sadly. *' No prank was mad or wild enough 
for me. I always was a madcap ; and the 
worst of it all is that I was always allowed 
to have my own way. I was sadly spoilt 
in my youth. I used to get everything I 
wanted, and that is why, I suppose, I feel his 
desertion so deeply. I pay heavily for it 
now though ; and do you know 1 often think 
I am justly punished for having been so 
frivolous." 

" And he is cruel enough to leave you — 
and he is cruel enough to desert you ! The 
fellow can have no heart ! " 

Mary sighs again. " Oh yes ! " she says, 
" he has a heart, and a very tender one too. 
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You can not know him if you say that I 
used to read poetry to him of an evening in 
Italy, and do you know often and often I 
have seen him with tears in his soft blue 
eyes. Alas ! he has wept for (Enone when 
I read to him Tennyson's lovely verses. Do 
you remember them ? 

* Oh, Mother Ida, many fountain' d Ida, 
Dear Mother Ida, hearken ere I die/ 

Yes, he has wept for poor (Enone ; but I 
think Paris himself would weep for me 
now ! " bursting into tears. 

^^ The wretch ! " Cyril exclaims, over- 
powered at the sight of her tears. " The 
villain ! He could weep for the heroine of a 
poem, and he has the heart to betray you — 
you who have loved him so passionately, 
you who have sacrificed so much for him! 
Oh, Mary ! " he cries, taking her hand once 
more, ^^take me for your avenger. Ven- 
geance is all that is left to you ; but as God 
lives and I love you I will give you that." 
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She looks up at him fiercely, and tearing 
her hand from him pushes him away from her. 

"You say you love me and you would 
kill him — him whom I love so dearly ! 
Leave me — leave me. I hate you ! " 

Cyril hardly knows what to say next, for 
it is evident that, unlike most drowning 
people, who are said to catch at straws, 
Mary only plunges deeper into the fatal 
gulf that lies around her when she sees the 
least glimpse of his hand extended to save 
her. All the yearning of months, all the 
anguish of years of unrequited love has 
burst forth, as in one storm-driven torrent 
in his last words. Her wretchedness and 
dishonour have made her only the dearer 
in his sight, and he would fain sacrifice his 
life for her ; but her intense all-forgiving 
love for the wretch that has betrayed and 
then deserted her paralyzes him. 

" You can forgive him ! " he says, staring 
at her in amazement. 
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" Oh yes ! How could I ever hope to be 
forgiven by that God whom I have so 
deeply ofltended if I did not forgive him? 
And his offence is but small, very small, 
compared with mine, and God Himself can 
hardly love me as I love him ! " and, once 
more sinking into a chair, she bursts into a 
flood of hysterical tears. 

"Do not weep," Cyril says, kneeling 
beside her. " Do not weep. Your tears only 
serve to madden me the more." 

" I weep because I thought you were my 
friend." 

'' And am I not your friend, Mary ? Am 
I not ready to shed my blood to avenge 
your honour ? " 

" My honour ! Alas ! you do not know — 
/ never had any!^^ she answers with a 
laugh that sounds horrible amidst her tears. 
" It is not a question of honour : Bertie is 
the soul of honour. He wanted to marry me. 
Yes, if that could have restored my honour 
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in the eyes of the world, he would have 
made me his wife. The very day he left 
me he said he would marry me if I liked ; 
but I knew that that would not have re- 
stored me the honour / never had^ that no 
vows he could make would ever renew his 
love for me, and I refused-yes, I refused, 
for I knew that such a marriage would have 
made him miserable.'^ 

" Your love for him must indeed be great 
then ! Ah ! to think that men who are 
true and loving, and who have honour and 
fidelity, waste their lives in unrequited love, 
and go to their graves unmoumed; and 
such tender love as yours is given to false- 
hood and faithlessness ! You may forgive 
him — / cannot. You may cherish his life, 
and love to see him happy — / cannot I 
must kill him — ^if not to avenge the shame 
he has brought upon you, at least to satisfy 
the yearnings of my own heart that rise 
up against him in anger; for has he not 
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deprived me of her I loved best in the 
world, and made her life and mine a burden 
and a curse ? " 

"Hush ! you do not know what you are 
saying. Tou are not yourself at this 
moment. If you love me, as you say you 
do, try to forgive him as I have forgiven 
him. If I chose to forgive, what right 
have you to take offence ? You are nothing 
to me — nothing. Promise me that you will 
not harm him — ^that you will never even 
seek to see him." 

"I cannot — I cannot promise that I 
must see him and tell him all I feel. I 
must see him and tell him how I have found 
you. At the very foot of the altar I will 
put my hand on his shoulder and tell him 
of your love. If he has a heart he will 
repent and return to you ; if he is a man he 
will forbear from marrying another. If not 
— if not, he shall die like the villain he is!'' 

" And you would make two more people 
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miserable for life ! Is that your sense of 
justice, Cyril?" 

" And is it just that you should suflter 
because he has chosen to faU in love with 
another ? " 

Mary, conquering her tears, rises slowly 
from her seat. 

" Listen ! ^ she says, placing her slender 
hand upon his shoulder. " Listen ! that 
man's love was at once my glory and my 
shame. Now he has left me, all the glory of 
my love has gone, and nothing but the shame 
remains. I sacrificed everything for him — 
friends, home, husband, wealth, the world's 
esteem, everything — and believed it all well 
lost for love ! I swore to live but for him. 
As long as he lives I may live, for I may 
hope that he will one day return to me, 
though I shall do nothing to compel him 
to do so, remember that; but his death 
will be my death, for then all hope will 
be at an end, and it is only hope that can 
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give me strength to live. What vengeance 
do I want ? He has loved me, and he may 
yet love me. He was the sun of my exist- 
ence. He has left me, it is trae ; but, like 
the sun, he may return to-morrow. I can- 
not curse him any more than the earth 
could curse the sun when he leaves her." 

Cjrril remains silent for a few seconds. 

"You will allow me to go over to 
England and see him ? " he says presently, 
rising to his feet. 

"Yes," she replies readily. "If you 
promise not to harm him." 

" I will go then. What can I tell him 
from you? Have you no message for 
him?" 

" No — none — except that I love him still, 
and hope he will be happy." 

"IsthataU?" 

" Yes, that is aU." 

Cyril makes a movement as if about to 
leave the room. 
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" Stop ! " she cries with some emotion. 
"Are you really going all the way to 
England on my account ? " 

He turns round and confronts her once 
more. 

"Yes," he says, "I am going to see if 
I can bring him back to you." 

" Bring him back to me ! " Mary exclaims. 
" Oh, Cjrril, how good you are — ^how good 
you are ! " 

"Do not say that. I am not good — at 
this very moment I feel more like a demon 
than a man, and if I gave vent to my feel- 
ings, I should smother you in my arms and 
then kill myself ! " 

"And yet you are going all the way 
to England to bring Bertie back to me ! 
Ah, Cyril, your love is indeed true and 
unselfish!" and, throwing herself on her 
knees before him, she takes hold of his 
hand and kisses it. 

Cyril is thoroughly overcome. 
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" My sole wish now is that you should 
be happy, my darling, and I know that 
only near him will you ever be happy. 
Let me go. I will seek Kandolph and bring 
him to you if I am able. If he do not 
come it will not be my fault, and you will 
know how unworthy he is of your love." 

Casting a long loving glance at her, he 
withdraws his cold hand from her grasp, 
and, without uttering another word, he leaves 
her, passing, as he has come, out of her 
sight through the obscurity of the miserable 
old room, a stalwart, glorious figure, that 
mauy a proud woman might look after with 
glad eyes of love and pleasure. But Mary 
does not look after him — at this moment all 
her thoughts are for Bertie Eandolph, and 
she has no eyes even for Cyril Delamere. 

Oh! cruel, cruel world, in which the 
tenderest and most faithful hearts are the 
least just ! Why is it that we -are gene- 
rally the mpst faithfully served, the most 
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passionately loved, by those to whom we 
grant the least ? And thou, Love ! 
why dost thou not go where thou wouldst 
be welcomed by an eager grateful heart, 
instead of beating for years and pining 
for ever at a stone door that can never 
be opened to you ? 

In the entrance Cyril encounters his 
enemy, the hotel-keeper; but this time his 
wife, the little sallow woman who conducted 
Cyril up-stairs, is with him, and she evi- 
dently has told him of his generosity, for 
he is all bows and smiles to him now. To 
this worthy pair the handsome Irishman 
speaks for some time, he hands over to them 
as much money as they think proper to de- 
mand for the young English lady's lodging 
and board, and, after recommending her 
strongly to their care, he walks out of the 
miserable hotel like a man in a dream. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Once in London Cyril Delamere has no 
difficulty in obtaining Bertie's address. 
Every servant at his cousin's house in 
Eaton Square knows it, for is he not en- 
gaged to be married to their sweet young 
mistress ? 

Engaged to be married ! His very blood 
boils when he hears the news. He has not 
the heart to go in and see his cousins, for 
how could he congratulate the lovely heiress 
and her mother on a marriage he has come 
to England for the express purpose of pre- 
venting if possible ! 

His first care is to hunt up the Hon. 
Bertie in his chambers, and, as luck will 
have it, he finds him at home. 
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It is a handsome and elegantly famished 
snite of rooms that Bertie occupies at the 
Albany; and the splendour of their deco- 
rations, the soft carpets on which he treads, 
the value of the pictures that so profusely 
decorate the walls, and the luxury of the 
many comfortable lounging chairs and soft 
velvet sofas, smite Cyril to the heart, as he 
ttdnks of the comfortless, meanly famished 
room in which scarcely twenty-four hours be- 
fore he has left poor Mary Chase, the woman 
whom the happy possessor of all this luxury 
has so basely dishonoured and betrayed. 

The fascinating Bertie issues out of his 
bedroom, which is as elegantly furnished as 
the sitting-room, to receive Cyril. 

Does he know what has brought this man 
back to gloomy London all the way from 
gay Paris? Does his heart warn him of 
what is coming ? It would be difficult to 
say. His fair handsome face is calm and 
composed, and he greets Cyril with that 
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peculiar smile of his, in which hauteur and 
graciousness are equally blended. 

Yet there can be no mistake in the angry 
glance that flashes for one instant from his 
visitor's hazel eyes, and the words of wel- 
come with which he is about to address him 
die on his lips. 

Cyril does not oflter to shake hands; he 
has sworn to Mary not to harm this man, and 
he will keep his word ; but he cannot bring 
himself to shake hands with him. Looking 
dark and threatening he is the first to speak, 
rejecting with a proud toss of the head 
the easy-chair which Bertie offers him, and 
advancing a few steps towards the one into 
which the latter has languidly thrown him- 
self, he says, looking him steadily in the 
face — 

" I arrived in London this morning. I 
left Paris last night by the tidal train. 
I suppose you can guess the object of my 
visit to you ? " 
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Bertie's eyes flash, and a blush — a blush 
such as many a young girl might envy — 
colours his cheek, 

"Yes, I can guess," he mutters. "You 
have seen Mary — ^what of her ? " 

Cyril has nerved himself for this inter- 
view, and though it would most assuredly 
have cost him less to have cut his right arm 
off, he relates his meeting with Mary, and 
tells him of her warm and all-forgiving 
love, without sparing himself so much as a 
single detail. "I have come all the way 
from Paris to tell you this," he concludes 
by saying. " I hear you are about to be 
married, and I think it is but just and 
proper that you should know what the heart 
of the woman is like whom you have so 
vilely deceived, and in what condition you 
have thought fit to leave her^ whilst you 
hurried on to these luxurious and comfort- 
able apartments." 

Bertie's face grows paler and paler as 
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Cyril speaks, and all the depths of his 
nature are stirred both by remorse and re- 
pentance. 

He has risen from his chair, and is walk- 

a 

ing to and fro wearily, uneasily, for his 
conscience stirs and smites him. He feels 
that Cyril is right, that he is indeed a 
villain and a wretch ; but yet it is not so 
much of Mary's great sorrow and undying 
love that he thinks, as of her physical 
sufferings and bodily wants, and it is of 
these that he alone accuses himself; for 
being of a nature incapable of deep feelings, 
he is one of those men who can inflict any 
amount of mental torture on a woman with- 
out feeling the smallest pang, but whose 
smallest physical wants or sufferings smite 
them to the heart, and the thought that 
Mary is suffering poverty and misery 
through him stings him sharply. That a 
woman whom he has loved should through 
him die of sorrow, or drag out a living 
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death in solitude, is assuredly no crime in 
his eyes; but, according to his code of 
honour, that any one through his neglect 
should want for bread is worse than sin ! 

" I should have thought of providing for 
her," he says with some emotion. " It was 
wrong of me to leave her without making 
her an allowance ; but I have always known 
her so rich and surrounded by everything 
she required, that the thought never struck 
me that now she would have nothing to live 
upon." 

Cyril stares at him astounded. His heart- 
lessness makes him blush for his sex. 

"Do you think that her pride would 
permit her to touch a penny of your 
money?" he cries. "Do you think that 
she could live upon your bounty, when all 
your love for her is dead ? Your charity ! 
She would despise it as much as I do ! " 

But the fashionable man of society cannot 
understand this. 
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*^ She left her husband for me," he says. 
" It is but just that I should provide for 
her." 

" She wants nothing now, nothing ; 
though I may not have the right to avenge 
her, yet I have a better right to look after 
her physical wants, as a true and faithful 
friend, than you who have betrayed and 
forsaken her." 

" Are you sure you have no right ? " he 
says, interrupting him and looking him full 
in the face. " Surely you have. I think, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, you love her. Is 
not that so ? " 

Cyril breathes heavily and bites his lip. 

" I do," he answers, after a short pause. 
. " I have loved her for years." 

"And she does not care for you ? " 

The Irishman is too proud to satisfy what 
he knows to be but idle curiosity. He does 
not deign to answer this impertinent ques- 
tion ; but Bertie's cold smile as he asks it 
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tells him that all his love is dead, for 
jealousy is the very pith and marrow of all 
love, and Cyril can see but too plainly that 
this man does not feel a single twinge of it 
as he stands there speaking so coldly of the 
woman who loved him so passionately, 

" You do not choose to answer," he mut- 
ters presently. " I conclude she does not; 
but you need not despair, she may love you 

yet." 

" If I thought there was a chance, how* 
ever remote, of her loving me, do you think 
I would have come here to you ? " 

Bertie shrugs his shoulders. 

" Your devotion and constancy may touch 
her heart." 

^^Does her devotion and her constancy 
touch yours ? No — ^we love because we love^ 
not because we are loved. But I will not 
discuss the subject with you. I have come 
all the way from Paris to tell you of her 
devotion and to bring you her forgiveness ; 
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though, upon my honour, I blush with shame 
both for you and for myself to have to bring 
a feUow like you such a message. ' Tell 
him that I love him and hope he will be 
happy ' — such were her words. Do they not 
touch your hard heart ? But now I must 
tell you why I have thought fit that you 
should hear them. This woman, who is so 
true, so good, and who, in spite of all you 
have done to ruin and dishonour her, is 
still so innocent that she believes in the 
goodness of your miserable heart, loves you 
with a love that is lasting, with a love that 
is aU her life, and I, who am myself suffer- 
ing from the pangs of a love like hers, know 
that only the man she loves will be able to 
give her peace and happiness. You have 
ruined her life — that life that was so pure 
and happy, and that she enjoyed so keenly. 
Will you not go back to her ? Will you 
not return to her side and give honour 
where you have given dishonour ? You are 
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thinking of putting an end to your wander- 
ing purposeless life by marrying and settUng 
down : return with me to Paris and marry 
h&rP 

Bertie stares at him incredulously, think- 
ing he cannot mean what he says ; but the 
resolute expression he sees in Cyril's face 
makes him, brave as he is, shudder and 
turn cold. 

"Marry Aer/" he repeats between his 
teeth. " How can I marry her ? What 
will the world say ? " 

" The world ! Did you think of the 
world when you eloped with her ? No — 
do not speak of the world. It is your heart 
that is cold and pitiless. If you loved her 
you would not pause to think of the world's 
opinion." 

" Tou wrong me, Delamere. I love her 
still ; but with the worst half of my heart, 
not the best. What you say of her purity 
and of her innocence I will not deny : she is 
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a beautiM and imselflsli woman ; but she is 
a siren that will ever stand between me and 
what I consider the proper path of life. It 
is not alone my prospects in this life that 
she will ruin, but even all future peace in 
the world to come. For her I have sinned 
deeply, for her I have forgotten what was 
due to my family and to my God, and she 
will ever be the one blot of my life — its 
curse, and its shame. I do love her still — 
for how could I forget the happy months I 
have passed with her ! — but this love is not 
right, it is wicked, and it is better for both 
of us that we should forget each other. Do 
you believe that the words uttered by a 
priest can make things sacred that are not 
sacred in themselves? She herself under- 
stands this. The day I quitted Paris I told 
her that I would marry her if she liked, 
and she thought herself it would be utterly 
useless. With the memory of that wretched 
past constantly before us how could we ever 
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hope to be happy, even if united at last by 
the sacred bonds of matrimony, which in 
our case would be but a mockery and a 
desecration ? " 

"By appealing to a lofty standard of 
morals, you are trying to convince yourself 
that you are sacrificing your feelings to 
what you consider to be your duty. You 
may persuade yourself, but you will never 
persuade me." After a pause — " Bandolph, 
you do not love her any longer, or you 
would not be so anxious to forget her. 
Such conduct is at once weak and unmanly. 
Why not speak the truth at once, and say, 
^ I have had enough of her : she has wearied 
me'?" 

For a moment Bertie hesitates, then, for 
speaking the truth has always come more 
naturally to him than telling lies, he 
answers — 

" Perhaps you are right. If I loved her 
now as I once loved her, I dare say I might 
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yet find it in my heart to sacrifice every- 
thing for her and make her my wife. Bnt, 
as you say yourself, love is not a deity that 
we can command — ^to love or not to love 
does not depend upon ourselves. As long as 
I loved her I was blind to everything else, 
and I felt brave enough to despise the 
world and to shut my ears to its dictates ; 
but my love for her has vanished, and now 
I see that nothing but shame and misery 
can come of such a union as you propose. 
It is not that I love Corisande better — my 
love for her is but mild compared to the 
passion I once felt for Mary, and which was 
so strong that even yet it has the power to 
stir the inmost feelings of my heart ; but 
I feel that with Corisande I may begin a 
new existence, and that through her alone 
I hope to be forgiven for my past sins." 

" Your mind is made up then, you refuse 
to go back to her who loves you so well, 
and you think Corisande Larkington will, 
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in the face of her friend's wrongs, listen to 
your addresses ? " 

" Yes." 

"May you not be disappointed then!" 
he says in such a low voice that Bertie can 
scarcely hear it. "May you not be dis- 
appointed ! " 

" Disappointed !" Bertie cries. "I do 
not know what you mean, Delamere. Why, 
we axe to be married to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! to-morrow ! " 

Cyril laughs, as a madman might laugh, 
and it is as much as he can do to refrain 
from striking Bertie in his excitement ; but, 
remembering his promise to Mary, he sinks 
on to a sofa like a man deprived of all 
• strength. 

When at last he is able to control his 
feelings he rises, pushing back his dis- 
ordered hair from his noble brow, and once 
more confronts his rival. 

" I have done my duty," he says. " I 
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have pleaded for her as I would never have 
pleaded for myself, for I love her as I think 
no man ever loved a woman before. But I 
see it is all of no use. Your love is dead. 
It is useless to reason with a heart of stone, 
like yours. I will return to Paris and com- 
fort her as best I can. God will give me 
the strength to bear the knowledge of her 
wrongs and my misery, as He as given me 
the strength to keep my word to her and 
to withhold my hand from your throat. 
Marry my cousin, and, if you can, make 
her happy. I shall not attempt to see her, 
so you need not be afraid of my telling her 
anything. She knows what you are, and 
how you have behaved towards the poor 
girl you have so basely seduced, and if she 
can love you in spite of this, all I can say is 
that she is worthy of being your bride ! " 

And, without waiting for Bertie's answer, 
he takes up his hat and rushes out of the 
room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Alone, all alone, in her miserable lodgings, 
Mary is awaiting Cyril's return. 

WiU he bring Bertie back with him? 
She hardly dares to expect that; yet in her 
heart she still entertains a lingering hope. 

Several days have passed since Cyril's 
departure. He surely cannot be long now. 

All idea of time seems to have left her ; 
but her heart tells her that ere long Bertie 
will be back, and she has dressed herself in 
the one dress which she knows Bertie used 
to love — the black and silver he admired 
once at Florence. She has been forced to 
sell most of her clothes to pay her bills, but 
she has kept that dress — for did he not 
once say that it became her so well and that 
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he liked her better in that than in any- 
other ? 

She is sitting by the window of her 
garret-like room, and her eyes are fixed on 
the street below. It is crowded with carts 
and working people, for it is a back street, 
and but few carriages ever pass through it. 
But what a noise these carts make ! and the 
workmen on the pavement, how they talk ! 
It sounds for all the world as if they were 
planning a new revolution. She will never 
be able to hear the sound of the fiacre that 
is to bring him. 

It is the second day she has sat from early 
morning, watching for his arrival at that 
little window, and still there is no sign of 
anything like a carriage stopping at her 
door. 

But, hark ! What is that ? A cab, yes a 
cab at last ! Will it stop at her door or will 
it go by, as did the solitary one that passed 
down the street during the course of the 
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long, long day yesterday ? No. It is draw- 
ing up. It is going to stop ! It stops. 

Her heart stands still, every pulse pauses, 
then bounds madly on, as she recognises 
the dark noble face of Cyril Delamere as he 
steps out of the cab and crosses the pave- 
ment. 

She cannot stop to see if Bertie is follow- 
ing him. Her anxiety to welcome him — 
perhaps her fear that he is not there — is too 
great. She rushes out of her room, on to the 
landing outside her door, and is about to fly 
down the stairs. 

Before she is able to do this, however, 
Cyril, who has hurried past the landlady, 
who came out of her little back bureau to 
welcome him back, and has rushed up-stairs, 
meets her on the landing. 

"And Bertie?" are her first words, as 
she advances to meet him, wholly uncon- 
scious of his presence — ^looking over the 
banisters for her faithless lover. 
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" Is he following you ? " 

Still no answer. 

" He has not come ! " she shrieks, re- 
coning from him with parted lips and 
staring eyes, as he beseeches her to be calm. 

^^Why have you not brought him? 
Speak — did you see him ? Why has he not 
come ? " 

Cyril smiles sadly. 

" He could not come," he says, lowering 
his eyes not to meet her piercing glance. 

"He could not come! Why? What 
was there to prevent him ? " 

The brave fellow can control himself no 
longer. 

'' You must forget him now, my darling ! " 
he says. " He is Corisande's husband." 

" Married ! " she cries. " Married — ^and 
to her ! " She can say no more : the fatal 
news has been too much for her. She has 
fainted in Cyril Delamere's arms. 



CHAPTEE X. 

Mary is lying on her bed. Several hours 
have elapsed since Cyril's arrival, and it is 
only now that she begins to show any signs 
of consciousness. Her faithful lover is 
kneeling beside her. 

" Tell me,-' she mutters, ^4s it true ? Is 
he really — really married ? " 

"Yes," he says; and the veins on his 
forehead stand out like so many cords drawn 
to their full tension and about to burst. 

" Did you see the ceremony ? " she asks, 
raising herself upon her elbow. 

" No. It was a private marriage I be- 
lieve: only Lady Larkington and a few 
relations ; no friends were asked. But, for 
God's sake, ask me no questions ! " 
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" Married ! married ! " she keeps repeat- 
ing. Suddenly the whole sense of her mis- 
fortune dawns upon her, and she falls back 
upon her couch in a fit of hysterical weeping. 

The tears seem to relieve her. He no 
longer despairs for her reason, as he had 
done but a few seconds ago. If he could only 
follow her example, and weep too ! If only 
the terrible tightness about his heart would 
relax, and he could weep. 

" Oh, my darling ! my darling ! " he cries, 
covering her hand with hot passionate kisses. 
" Pray be calm — pray take comfort." 

And even at this hour of supreme agony 
the true brave lover sets his own bitter 
grief aside to comfort her. 

^' How selfish I am ! " she says dreamily. 
"Why should I grudge them their happiness? 
What right have / to envy them ? But I 
always was a selfish girl, was I not, Cyril ? " 

He makes no reply, but takes her hand 
and kisses it over and over again. Presently 
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he raises his head. He looks pale and worn, 
like a man just risen from a bed of sickness. 
They look at each other in silence, and not 
a sound breaks the dreadful awe-inspiring 
stillness of the room. 

" You have been very good, very kind, to 
me," she murmurs. " How shall I ever 
repay yoii ? " 

" There is only one way in which you can 
repay me, Mary," he says, rising and speak- 
ing for the first time, with sobs in his voice. 

She looks suddenly at him ; and her large 
brown eyes — unnaturally large now— read 
what is passing through his heart, as in an 
open book. 

^' Hush ! " she cries, covering her face 
with her trembling hands. " Hush ! How 
can you even think of such a thing, Dela- 
mere ? Am I not yet suflBciently degraded 
in your sight ? " 

Her indignation and sorrow only serve to 
increase Cyril's admiration for the lovely 
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and noble creature whom he has loved and 
lost. 

" Mary," he says, " I have loved you for 
many and many a long year. Since that day 
I saw you first at Hurlingham, a bright 
beautiful girl, surrounded by admirers, and 
courted by all, I have loved you with heart 
and soul. But I was poor then, and you 
were Lady Fairfield's adopted daughter, and 
had lived all your life surrounded by wealth 
and fashion, and were accustomed to all the 
pleasures which they can give, so I had not 
the heart to tell you of my love, and ask 
you to be my wife ; for what could I offer 
you in exchange for all you would have had 
to give up for me ? Yet my love for you 
was so strong that I could not lose sight of 
you ; and, like a man in a dream, I followed 
you from party to party, and from ball to 
ball. You did not despise me, though you 
knew that I was but the penniless son of a 
poor Irish squire, and your I right smiles 
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encouraged me to go on loving you; but 
the more I saw of you and the amusements 
you so dearly loved, and enjoyed so keenly, 
the more did I despair of ever winning your 
hand. At Cowes I was more than once on 
the very point of declaring myself. At the 
Newports' ball — ^when you danced so often 
with me, do you remember ? — I would have 
proposed to you over and over again, but 
somehow or other I never was able to 
muster the courage. That night I could 
not sleep. I lay awake till the morning 
thinking of you, for I knew that the fatal 
crisis had arrived, and that I must either 
leave you for ever or ask you to be my wife. 
Then the next day we met in the club 
gardens, and my fate was decided. Do you 
recollect that last interview? All was at 
an end between us after that. I said enough 
to you to discover that you entertained but 
an ordinary friendship for me, nothing 
more ; and so I left you, as I thought, for 
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ever. I went back to London, and tried to 
forget you. Soon afterwards my uncle. Sir 
Arthur Codrington, died, leaving me most 
unexpectedly a large fortune. I was rich 
then, and would have married you at once ; 
but I was convinced that you did not care 
for me, and I kept away from you. When 
we next met you were Sir Lionel Wolfe's 
wife ! You know the rest. Since then I 
have tried my best to get over my affection 
for you, and love another whom I could 
make my wife ; but, Mary, I have found 
it impossible ! And now, now that mis- 
fortune and sorrow have marked you for 
their own, now that I find you a lone for- 
saken woman, my love for you is stronger 
than ever it was before. Your worthless 
lover has deserted you. After ruining 
your reputation and covering you witli 
shame in the eyes of the world, he has left 
you and maiTied another. All is at an end 
between you. Give me a right to be your 
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protector and sustainer, Mary. Be my 
wife." 

She has been listening to him with great 
attention, and with her eyes fixed in eager 
anxiety on his bronzed face. Every word 
he utters seems to sink into her heart ; but 
when his last words reach her ear, she rises 
suddenly from her couch, and walks away 
from him, exclaiming, " Do not tempt me, 
Cyril ; do not tempt me." 

In one instant he is again beside her, and, 
taking her hand in his, whispers words of 
love in her ear. 

" Leave me ! " she cries, staring at him 
wildly with dilated eyes. " I your wife ! 
Oh, Cyril, you do not know what you are 
saying ! How could you ever think of such 
a thing? No, your noble heart has made 
you say what you never could have meant. 
You find me a lone forsaken woman, over- 
powered by shame and misery, discarded by 
society, and abandoned by the man for 
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whom I sacrificed everything, and your pity 
for me dims your reason. I your wife ! 
Oh no, never ! The woman in my situation 
must be heartless indeed who could consent 
to destroy you in the estimation of the 
world by becoming your wife." 

^'Do you think I care for the world's 
opinion, Mary ? Do you think that love 
can bend down its head before society ? " 

"Love! Do not talk of love: I have 
done with it for ever. Now that Bertie has 
forsaken me, there can be no love in this 
world for me." 

'^ I do not ask you to love me, dearest. 
I only beg of you to give me the right of 
providing for you in the future." 

Mary shakes her head sadly. 

" And am I to marry you for my food 
and shelter ? No, I would rather die." 

" Your heart is as proud as ever ! " Cyril 
says bitterly. 

" No, I am not proud now ! Great God ! 
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of what should I be proud ! But I am 
faithful ! " 

" Faithful— faithful to km ! Ah ! " 

^^ I cannot help it, Cyril. I have sacri- 
ficed everything for him." 

" And you think your honour compels 
you to sacrifice to his memory the only 
thing that he has left you — life ! " 

"My honour! Ah, Cyril, you do not 
know what you say ! Did I not tell you 
the other day that I had no honour — that 
I never had any honour ? " 

And for a moment she is on the point of 
recounting to him the history of her birth 
and her mother's crime, but he speaks 
before she is able to muster up her courage 
sufficiently to do so. 

" No, Mary. It is no virtue to be faith- 
ful to the faithless. Now that he has for- 
saken you and married another, he has left 
you free to be mine." 

"Now that he has forsaken me," she 
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replies, lowering her head, "I am more 
unworthy of you than ever ! " 

"Why?" 

"Why?" she repeats, recoiling from 
him. " Can you ask ? Has a woman not 
reached the lowest depths of degradation 
when she has lived to be deserted by the 
man for whom she left her husband and 
covered herself with shame ? " 

" You do not understand me, Mary. You 
do not love me, and you will never be able 
to comprehend my love ! " 

She advances a few steps nearer to him, 
and her gaze meets his. 

She is flushed and agitated, and seems 
scarcely the same woman she was a moment 
ago ; and her rich black and silver dress, 
— ^how strange it looks in this poor and 
comfortless room ! 

" Cyril," she murmurs, with her eyes 
riveted on his face, "if I were to say 
that I love you, that I have loved you 
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from the first day we met, would you be- 
lieve me ? " 

Cyril stares at her in mute astonishment. 

" You do not believe me ! " she says, 
trembling from head to foot. " And yet — 
it is true /" 

" You love me ! You. Impossible ! " 

" You may well say so, Cyril," speaking 
very slowly, and with marked emphasis. 
" This is probably the last time we shall 
ever meet on earth, so it is better you should 
know all. When I told you just now that I 
have loved you from the first day we met, 
I did not lie. From that happy day at Hur- 
lingham I have loved you with my whole 
heart and soul ; but there has been a dread- 
ftil misunderstanding between us — I firmly 
believed you did not care for me ! That day 
in the club-garden, at Cowes, I was on the 
point of confessing my love ; but you were 
so cold, so stiflP, that my pride prevented 
me from doing so : it would have" been so 
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Tinmaidenly to have been the first to speak ! 
I married Sir Lionel because I was con- 
vinced that you did not care for me ; and as 
I could never hope to be your wife, I did 
not care what happened to me. Lady Fair- 
field wished it, everybody seemed to think 
that it would be a grand match for me, 
and so I married him — principally out of 
spite, if you can understand such a thing ! 
I did not expect to be very happy with him, 
but I believed that his wealth and position 
would make up in one way or another for 
his want of sympathy with my piirsuits, 
and would mate me forget you, for I did 
try very hard to forget you ! But, alas ! 
though I conquered myself sufficiently to 
shut my door to you^ Sir Lionel was incap- 
able of inspiring me with any feelings but 
those of constraint and dislike ; and Bertie 
Eandolph — whom I never even thought of 
dreading, so innocent did I think his society 
— managed somehow or other to move my 
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heart. My existence wanted warmth and 
colour, and this Bertie was the first to com- 
municate to my soul. He awakened my 
heart from the stupor into which my unre- 
quited love for you had plunged it, and I 
grew to love him with a love that I thought 
immortal. It was my fate to fall an easy 
victim to his fascinations. I firmly believed 
destiny intended us for each other ; and one 
day when my husband reproached me for 
my low birth, and said I was unworthy to 
be his wife, and that I had forced him to 
marry me against his better reason, I sent 
for Bertie and gave myself to him — -such 
was the faith I had in his love ! I gave up 
husband, home, friends, wealth, everything 
for him, believing that his love was worth 
them all. My conduct has no excuse, I see 
it now. I have sinned greatly, and I am 
justly punished. But I felt like the silly 
moth who, although it knows that the 
glorious flame it so dearly loves will con- 
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sume it, yet cannot tear itself away, but 
hovers round and round the fire until it falls 
a helpless prey to the flame it so loyes. He 
loved me. Yes, for some time he loved me 
as much as I loved him ; and while his love 
lasted my life was one perpetual joy. I 
was so happy — ^ah, so happy ! But he soon 
tired of me. And then he cast me aside 
like a soiled glove, and left me ; and now — 
now he has married another ! Ah ! I was a 
fool to dream that he would ever marry me. 
As if men ever married the women who can 
forget their self-respect sufficiently to listen 
to their lovers and leave their husbands for 
them ! I understand it all now. As long 
as I was above and beyond him, he loved 
me with all his heart and soul — ^for men seem 
to care only for those things that are beyond 
their reach ; but the moment I gave myself 
up to him I became in his eyes a woman 
like any other. He did not cease to love me 
because I had trusted myself to him^ but 
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when he grew tired of me he forsook me 
without any compunction because I had 
done so ; and now I dare say he has grown 
to hate me, for the memory of the wrong he 
has done me must sting even his fickle 
selfish heart with remorse. As the poet said, 

* Who has done the wrong never pardons ; ' 

and in love especially this is true. You see, 
Cyril, that I can speak and reason coolly 
enough upon all this now ; yes, the dream is 
o'er, the fatal hallucination that forced me to 
love him is at an end. I at last see him as 
he really is, not as I have believed him to 
be all these months, and I could exclaim 
with poor Guinevere — 

* Ah ! my Gk)d, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here P 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I knovvn : 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it.' " 

"And now," Cyril cries, when she has 
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done speaking — "and now, has your old 
love for me returned?" and as he speaks 
he draws her to his manly bosom, and in 
passionate rapture clasps her in his strong 
arms that close about her like links of cast- 
iron. 

A cold shiver runs through her. Then, 
making a supreme effort, she frees herself 
without a word, pushing him aside, not 
roughly or hastily, but firmly. 

" Oh, Mary-^my Mary ! " he cries again, 
this time with tears in his eyes, " now 
that your fatal hallucination is over, do you 
not love me once more ? " 

" Now," she answers, lowering her beauti- 
ful eyes — " now I am unworthy of you ! " 

" No ; you are a cruelly wronged woman, 
but you are not unworthy of me. Eetum 
with me to England, and be my wife." 

"Never," she says with great determi- 
nation., 

"You do not love me, you have never 
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loved me ! " the poor young fellow cries, 
sinking into a chair. 

" Love you ! " she exclaims, kneeling 
down, though at some distance from him. 
"Degraded as I am, unworthy as I feel 
even to look into your noble face, I love 
you — ^yes, I love you — and my whole heart 
goes out to you, in spite of myself." 

He rises and throws his arms round her 
before she is able to rise to her feet. 

" Be mine, Mary. If you love me, and I 
love you, what is to prevent us from being 
man and wife ? Forget the past, dearest, 
and let us live for one another — as if the 
past had never been." 

" You do not know all," she says, push- 
ing him back and staggering to her feet. 
" There is a mystery attached to my birth 
that you must never know. Cyril, believe 
me, I am unworthy of you; and had you 
asked me to marry you two years ago, 
before I had ever seen Sir Lionel, and 
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before Bertie Bandolph. had dared to speak 
to me of love, I was even, then unworthy of 
such an honour. I was bom in sin, and do 
what I can the sins of my parents must be 
visited on me. It is of no use my trying to 
be good — no use whatever ; but I will bear 
my burden alone. Cyril, you must not 
attempt to interfere with me. Leave me 
if you can — ^but tempt me not." 

" Come what may I must fathom this 
mystery, Mary. Neither your words nor 
your looks frighten me." 

" Leave me — I am accursed of God," 
she cries, falling senseless to the ground. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Cyril has gone. Mary is once more alone 
in her room. 

" He loves me — ^he loves me ! " she keeps 
repeating to herself. ^' If I had but known 
this before ! Alas ! if I could but awake 
and discover that it has all been a dream, 
and that I am not really the miserable 
creature I feel ! His wife ! I his wife ! 
Ah, never ! He is a man of stainless 
honour, who holds an undisputed position 
in the world. And what am I ? The vile 
daughter of a murderess. The deserted 
mistress of Bertie Eandolph. He has 
generously forgiven my sin — his love is so 
strong that he would make me his wife in 
spite of the shame that covers me ; but. 
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independently of my sin, the spectre of my 
wretched mother will ever stand between 
us. If I marry him all his prospects in life 
will be ruined — ruined by me — ^and the day 
will come when he will tell me so. I now 
know too well what man's love is, ever to 
indulge in the fatal dream that it can last for 
ever. No, he will one day tire of me as the 
other has done, and forsake me. No, I can 
suffer — I can die ; but I cannot face the pros- 
pect of being hated and despised by himy 

A change comes over the spirit of her 
dream. The door opens and Bertie Kan- 
dolph enters the apartment, and with a 
heavy measured step approaches her. 

''Is this your love for me?" he says, 
fixing his stem eyes on her pale face. " Are 
you the girl who said that your love was 
immortal, and that even forsaken you would 
love me still ? " 

She utters a wild cry and covers her face 
with both hands. 
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When she looks up again Corisande, 
attired as a bride, in a long and sweeping 
white satin dress, and with a bridal wreath 
of orange blossoms on her pure marble-Hke 
brow, stands beside her husband. 

"Mary," she says, looking down upon 
her with supreme contempt, "you have 
been a false friend to me. You have done 
all in your power to deprive me of Bertie's 
love; you have fasciijiated him with your 
false smiles and pretended innocence ; 
you have forced him to elope with you, 
and you have done all you could to ruin 
him and cast a shadow over his life; you 
have stooped low enough to win his love, 
Heaven knows : but you have not been 
able to keep him. God has given him 
sufficient sense to see through you before it 
was too late, and now he is mine — ^mine 
before God and man." 

"Forgive me, Corisande," she cries, 
throwing herself at her feet. 
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'' If God cannot forgive you, how could 
I ? " the proud young bride replies with 
disdain. " No — ^you must suffer now : it is 
f/our turn ! " 

"He has loved me though as he will 
never love you — thai shall be my consola- 
tion." 

" You are mistaken, Mary," Bertie says, 
taking his wife's hand and drawing her to 
his breast. " I never loved you as I love 

m 

Corisande. Until I became the husband of 
this pure and lovely girl I had no concep- 
tion of what real love was." 

These words go through her heart like a 
knife. 

« 

He has never loved her ! Yes — she sees 
it plainly enough now — now that it is too 
late ! 

This man, who first taught her to feel the 
supreme passion of that love which takes 
possession of the body and the soul and 
fills all creation, making of this earth a 
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heaven and of paradise itself a hell, in 
which no other being can hold a place nor 
any other thought obtain a hearing — ^this 
man who had won her heart and blinded 
her reason, and for whom she has sacrificed 
friends, husband, honour, wealth, every- 
thing, has never really loved her ! 

Whilst she believed him hers his heart 
was another^s, and it was of Corisande, 
his first, his only love, that he was think- 
ing while he held her in his arms. As 
he stands there, his haughty face flushed 
for once with real feeling, his soft blue 
eyes fixed on her rival's lovely countenance, 
holding her hand in his, in all the pride of 
his noble manhood, his happiness beaming 
in every feature, she at last realises that 
his love for her has been but a mere pass- 
ing caprice, and that this, this alone, is real 
love. And drawing herself up to her full 
height, and tearing the black and silver 
dress she had put on to please him, because 
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he once said it became her, and throwing 

the pieces in his face, she curses him. 
# # # # # 

When she again lifts her eyes Sir Lionel 
Wolfe and his cousin Camilla are standing 
beside her. 

"What right have you to curse any 
one?" he says, speaking very solemnly. 
"You, who forced me to marry you in 
spite of myself, and then, not contented with 
having ruined my life, have had the heart- 
lessness to ruin my honour? You have 
made me an object of pity and derision in 
the eyes of the world. It is your own self 
you should curse, not this man." 

Turning her face aside not to meet his 
angry gaze, she falls at the feet of Camilla, 
and takes hold of her hand. 

"Have pity upon me!" she cries, hot 
tears rolling down her cheeks; "have pity 
upon me, you who have known what it is 
to love in vain ! " 
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But Camilla looks down upon her with 
supreme contempt, and pushes her aside. 

" Had you any pity for me, Mary ? " she 
says in a cold voice. " You knew of my 
love for Lionel, you knew that I loved him 
better than all else in this world, that I in- 
tended to devote my life to him, and that 
I alone could make him happy, and you 
placed yourself between him and me. You 
married him, though you loved him not, 
simply because he was rich and could give 
you a high position in the world ! No — 
you deserve no pity." 

"It was not my fault. Lady Fairfield 
forced me to marry him ! '^ Mary exclaims, 
rising to her feet. " I did not want to be 
his wife. It was she who compelled him to 
propose to me and who arranged it all." 

" I ! " exclaims a well-known voice be- 
hind her ; and turning round she perceives 
Lady Fairfield, of Hallborough, standing 
close beside her, her handsome face flushed 
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with righteous indignation. "You accuse 
m^— you dare to accuse w^," she cries, 
stepping forward — "w^, to whom you owe 
all but life ; me^ but for whom you would 
have been brought up in a workhouse, 
and most likely have ended your days on 
the gallows as your mother did ! Is this 
your gratitude ? " 

"Leave me — ^leave me," Mary implores, 
overpowered by her adopted mother's just 
wrath. 

"No — we have come to see you in your 
misery. Our vengeance is not yet com- 
pleted. You have no right to complain." - 

"Is there no one to take pity on me?" 
our heroine cries, recoiling from them. 
^ ^ Ah, yes — Cyril — Cyril Delamere — he 
loves me still. He will not curse me as you 
all do. He will protect me." 

" Call him and see ! " Bertie exclaims, 
leaving the room with his wife. 

" Call him and see ! " repeats Sir Lionel, 
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placing an arm round his consin and follow- 
ing them. 

^ Call him and see ! " adds Lady Fair- 
field, disappearing as she has come. 

Mary, left alone once more in her room, 
sinks on her knees, and in a hollow voice 
implores Cyril to come and give the lie to 
their words. 

She hears his light step on the landing 
outside, she knows that he is approaching, 
and rising to her feet she flies to meet him. 

"Cyril," she says, looking up into his 
dark handsome face, " Bertie and his wife. 
Sir Lionel and Camilla, and my adopted 
mother, Lady Fairfield, have been here, 
and have told me that even you will dis- 
card me as they have done. Take me in 
your arms, make me your wife, and help 
me to defy them. With you at my side I 
can brave them all ! " 

But the handsome Irishman does not 
respond to her passionate advances. 
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" What are you waiting for, Cyril ? " she 
cries, extending her arms towards him. 
" Do you not hear ? I am ready to be 
your wife — I love you. Do you not love 
me?" 

He shakes his head. "Mary," he says 
at last, frowning upon her, "you have 
deceived me as you have deceived the rest. 
Why did you not tell me all when I was 
here before? Do you think I can marry 
the daughter of a murderess ? " 

Keeling backwards with her eyes still 
fixed upon his, Mary, drawing a dagger, 
plunges it into her breast and falls to the 
ground. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

And she awoke. 

She awoke after what seemed to have been 
a long, long sleep, a repose of many hours. 
She awoke, feeling only the bewilderment 
which we all experience on opening our eyes 
for the first time after a prolonged sleep. 

Gradually collecting her thoughts, she 
found her perplexity considerably increased 
by what seemed a most marvellous pheno- 
menon. She had fallen asleep, as she 
thought, in a poor, miserable garret in 
Paris, and she awoke in her own lovely 
bedroom at Hallborough Hall. 

Greatly bewildered, she rubbed her eyes 
and for some moments remained staring 
around her. 
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Yes, there was no mistake : there oppo- 
site to her was the marble mantelpiece 
and pretty little fire-place, in which a 
bright fire burned. And over it, around 
the costly Venetian mirror with the pink 
and blue cut-glass fi'ame, which was the 
envy of all her young lady Mends, were 
hanging the numerous brushes, those 
highly prized spoils of the chase which 
attested to her triumphs in the hunting 
field. 

The heavy pink satin curtains which 
were still drawn half-way across the win- 
dows, by obscuring the light, prevented 
her from seeing the rest of the room very 
distinctly; but there could be no mistake 
as to that elegant chimney-piece, nor as 
to the no less elegant toilet-table before 
one of the windows, upon which she could 
clearly discern her hundred and one pet 
nicknacks, and the many silver and gold 
bottles and little caskets belongiug to the 
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handsome and costly dressing-case which 
her kind adopted father, Lord Fairfield, 
had given her on her coming out. Whilst 
nearer to her, lying upon the pink satin 
sofa at the foot of her bed, was the elegant 
white brocaded silk dress she had worn the 
previous night. 

There could be no mistake. This was 
indeed her room, and those tall trees, 
splendid even when stripped of leaves, 
which nodded their snow-covered heads 
outside the windows, could belong to no 
other place but Hallborough Hall. 

Yet — how came she to be there? Had 
Lady Fairfield forgiven her and brought 
her back to her home in England, or had 
she been dreaming, and all the misery 
she had gone through been but a horrid 
and ghastly nightmare ? 

Suddenly a gong sounded in the great 
hall outside her room. It was the gong 
which summoned all the household to 
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morning prayers, and its glorious thrilling 
sound reassured her. She was now wide- 
awake, and at once realised it all. 

It had all been a dream — ^a dream, and 
nothing more. She was still Mary Chase, 
she had never married Sir Lionel nor loved 
Bertie Eandolph, and all the sufferings she 
had gone through had been but the result 
of her over-excited imagination. 

The welcome sound of that gong had 
brought her back to her right senses, and 
she at once realised that only a few hours 
had elapsed since Sir Lionel Wolfe had 
been brought to propose to her in that 
dimly lighted drawing-room down-stairs. 

In an instant she was out of bed, and, 
without stayir^g even to throw a dressing- 
gown over her shoulders, she rushed to the 
window nearest her, drew back the rose- 
coloured curtains, and going to the dressing- 
table, looked intently and anxiously into 
her mirror, and was most agreeably sur- 
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prised and reassured by the radiant and 
lovely image which met her eyes. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
had a somewhat startled expression ; but 
she had lost none of the dazzling freshness 
of her pink and white complexion, and her 
dark brown orbs still retained all their 
bewitching brilliancy. 

Her girlish vanity once satisfied, she 
sank down on her knees by the side of her 
bed, and thanked God from the bottom of 
her heart that her late misery had proved 
but a mere dream after all. 

Her prayers were not long — she was too 
happy to remain quiet for many minutes — 
and, putting on her high-heeled blue satin 
slippers and her elegant dressing-gown of 
white cashmere and Valenciennes lace, she 
rang the bell for her maid, and proceeded at 
once with her morning toilet. 

Though ready in plenty of time for the 
breakfast (which was announced by a 
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second gong, which sounded half an hour 
after the one which assembled the house- 
hold and those of the visitors who felt 
sufficiently devotional for morning prayers), 
she decided not to go down this morning, 
for she still felt too much agitated to care 
for the gay talk of the breakfast-table ; and 
for once in her life preferred breakfasting 
alone in her own room. 

An hour later she left her room, looking 
fresh and bright, and perhaps more be- 
witching than she had ever done befote, 
and proceeded at once to her adopted 
mother's boudoir close by, in which she 
knew she would find her at this hour of the 
morning. 

Lady Fairfield was alone, and the bright 
pleasaat snule with which she welcomed her 
reassured her at once. 

"How is it you did not come down 
to breakfast this morning, Mary?" were 
her first words. " But I should not scold 
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you, for I suppose you were tired after your 
hard day's riding across country yesterday, 
and perhaps you did not sleep very well 
after the excitement of last night." 

Mary smiled, and, taking a seat near her, 
said quietly — 

" I was not more tired than usual, mamma 
dear — ^following the hounds, you know, never 
tired me yet — and I did sleep very well. 
I only wish I had not slept so well ! " 

"Why, my dear child?" Lady Fairfield 
exclaimed with some astonishment. 

" Because — I have had a — a horrid 
dream," she answered slowly, with a slight 
pause between each word. 

" A horrid dream ! Who cares for dreams ? 
Who attaches any importance to such 
things, I should like to know ? " 

" I suppose it is silly — ^fooHsh ; but I 
cannot help it : it was such a dreadful dream. 
You have no idea how dreadful, somehow 
or other, I feel. I can never again be the 
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same frivolous, light-hearted girl I have been 
all these years.'' 

" Indeed, my dear ! " 

" I think I must tell it to you, though I 
fear you will laugh, but I cannot help think- 
ing that perhaps it has come as a warning. 
Such things have happened, have they not ? " 

"What nonsense you do talk sometimes, 
Mary ! A dream ! — everybody is troubled 
at times by horrid dreams, which never 
come to anything, in spite of what fatalists 
tell us about them. I remember once I 
dreamt that robbers were in the house, and 
that they murdered us all in our beds. I 
saw them quite distinctly, and could draw 
you their portraits even now, yet that was 
nearly twenty years ago, and you see 
nothing has come of it — ^fortunately ! " 

" You may say what you like, mamma," 
Mary replies, shaking her head, "yet you 
will never convince me that any vision so 
consistent, so vividly real, and utterly free 
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from the jumbled incongruities and* impro- 
babilities of ordinary dreams, could have 
meant nothing. ^^ 

"Was it so very dreadful, then?" Lady 
Fairfield said, beginning to feel interested, 

" Yes, quite dreadful, quite too far more 
than awfully dreadful — shocking, in fact — 
and so life-like, so distinct, that I really feel 
now as if I had lived all through whole 
years of pain and misery." 

" Oh, really ! You must tell me about it." 
- And, leaning back in her easy-chair, Lady 
Fairfield prepared herself to listen to this 
" quite too far more than awfully dreadful " 
dream, which seemed to have produced 
such a strong impression on her adopted 
daughter. 

"Yesterday," Mary began, "was a day 
of great excitement for me. First of all 
there was the meet in the morning, which, as 
you know, was unusually large; then' the 
excitement of the hunt, with its extra long 
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runs and close finish, and then poor Cori- 
sande's dreadful accident, that nearly proved 
her death, and for which I was partly to 
blame, for I had lent her my mare, Black 
Bess, who was far too fresh and lively for 
her unpractised hand. I accompanied Lord 
Fairfield to the farmhouse to which she had 
been taken, and the sight of her, looking so 
pale and ill, made me feel wretched." 

Here Lady Fairfield interrupted her. 

'' You need not be in the least frightened 
about Corisande, my dear," she said, smiling. 
" I sent a man there early this morning to 
inquire about her, and it seems that after 
all the poor girl was more frightened than 
hurt. The doctor says she will be quite well 
in a few days, and she is to be brought 
back here either to-morrow or the day 
after ; so you see there is no occasion what- 
ever to feel alarmed, though I dare say her 
poor mother is in a sad state about her." 

^ a am so glad ! so glad ! Well, but never 
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mind, I did not know at tlie time that it 
was nothing very dreadful, and though I 
tried my best to cheer her up, and to look 
calm and hopeful before her mother, I really 
felt very much afraid that she would never 
get on horseback again, for when I saw her 
in that little room, she lay perfectly uncon- 
scious upon the bed, looking as pale as 
death." 

"But what has all this to do with your 
dream ? " 

" Nothing, of course. Only, don't you see, 
I am trying to explain to you how I came 
to be so bewildered and excited as to dream 
about such horrors. When I came home," 
she continues, after a pause, " I had to break 
the news to Lady Larkington, who nearly 
fainted when she heard of her daughter's 
accident ; and when she had at last taken 
her departure in the carriage, I was so tired 
I fell asleep, and had to dress in a great 
hurry for dinner, which alone always puts 
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me out, you know. Then after dinner, 
people began talking of such very unpleasant 
things. First of all of the HoUingford 
divorce case — apropos of which Eupert said 
that Bertie Kandolph was just the sort of 
man who would run away with a married 
woman. Was it not horrid of him ? Then 
you began talking about murders and crimes, 
and you told Lady Somerville of that dread- 
ful murderess, Polly Perkins, whom you saw 
onboard the ship when you were going out 
to India. But I must not think of her^ it is 
too awful altogether \ " She paused for a 
moment, then, taking her adopted mother's 
hand in hers, she exclaimed, looking into 
her face, " Why did you never speak to me 
about her, mamma ? " 

^' About Polly Perkins? I don't know, I 
am sure," she replied, laughing. " I sup- 
pose I feared to frighten you." 

Lady Fairfield's bright face and ready 
laugh reassured our heroine: she felt no 
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fear now about being the daughter of that 
wretched woman. 

" I knew it could not be," "she said, 
rising. "I knew it was impossible, and 
yet, as you spoke of her, and of her having 
had a little girl with her, a horrid thought 
came into my mind at the time, and for 
one moment " 

"Well, my dear, you thought that you 
were that little girl — is that it ? " 

"Well— yes!" 

" How very absurd, to be sure ! And so it 
is about that poor creature that you have 
been dreaming ? " 

Mary resumed her seat near her adopted 
mother, and, without any further preface, 
told her all the details of the dreadful 
nightmare, which had seemed so real and 
distinct to her at the time, and which even 
now made her shudder as she recounted 
it, though it now seemed so impossible and 
so very unnatural. 
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"A shocking dream, doubtless," Lady 
Fairfield said, wiping away a tear, when 
Mary had finished her long story. 

"Horrid, was it not? Eeally, as I said 
before, quite too far more than awfaUy 

< 

dreadful. But yet, though it does sound very 
absurd, I cannot but think that it has come 
as a warning to me." 

" A warning against what, my dear ? " 

" Against my marrying £ir Lionel Wolfe," 
Mary answered with determination. 

" What nonsense ! And you would 
throw away a good offer like this, merely 
because of a silly, impossible, ridiculous, 
unnatural dream ! Eeally, I gave you credit 
for more common sense than that ! " 

Mary rose, and, coming closer to Lady 
Fairfield, said earnestly and seriously — 

"You may call me silly, superstitious, 
vapourish, or what you will, mamma, but 
on one thing I am determined — I will not 
marry Sir Lionel Wolfe." 
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" On account of the dream I " Lady Fair- 
field exclaims, beginning to get really 
angry. 

"Partly on account of the dream, and 
partly because I do not care for him suffi- 
ciently; and I am convinced he never 
intended to propose to me." 

" He may not have intended to propose 
to you last night, Mary; but you cannot 
deny that he is very fond of you, and would 
have ended, sooner or later, by making you 
an offer." 

" I doubt it. He likes me, I dare say, 
well enough, and may have entertained 
some thoughts of making me his wife ; but 
what you said to him last night quite 
shocked him — I know it did — and the worst 
of it all is, that he no doubt thinks that 
it was a plot arranged between us before- 
hand, and that I knew all about it, which 
is really too dreadful. After this, even if 
I did love him, which I most assuredly do 
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noty my natural pride and self-respect would 

prevent me from accepting an offer wldch 

we all know he has been forced into 

making." 

^^My dear child," Lady Fairfield said 

rather sternly, " that horrid dream of yours 

has turned your head. You must forget it. 

Sir Lionel loves you, I am sure of it, and 

he would be the last man in the world to 

behave so ungentlemanly as he did in your 

dream. I cannot help thinking that as his 

wife you will be very happy ; for, of course, 

you are not in love with Bertie, are you 

now ? " 

"With Bertie! Ah, no! Thank God 

there is no fear of that! Yet, after that 

dream of mine last night, I must take care 

not to forget that French proverb, II ne faut 

jurer de rien / As I told you just now, 

I feel that a great change has come over 

me, and that I can never again be the silly, 

frivolous girl I have been until now." 
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"I am glad of that, Mary; yet I can 
hardly believe that a mere foolish dream 
can have the power to influence your 
character and efltect such a change in your 
disposition. I have heard of a serious 
illness operating a radical alteration in a 
person's character ; but a dream ! " 

" Such a dream as I had will ! " Mary 
exclaimed with conviction. " And to prove 
to you how changed I am already, I now 
say once and for all, that I will never 
marry any one unless I really love him, 
and that all your endeavours to induce me 
to make what the world calls ^a brilliant 
match ' will be utterly useless. That dream 
has opened my eyes." 

The gentle Mary had never before thus 
dared to defy her adopted mother, to whom 
she had submitted on all occasions from her 
earliest youth, and on hearing this Lady Fair- 
field felt that, as she had said, a great change 
had indeed come over Mary ; but whether for 
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the better or worse she could hardly tell as 
yet. 

There was a moment's silence between 
them, for both felt that it would be useless 
to continue the discussion. 

Presently Lady Fairfield rose, and, ap- 
proaching her adopted daughter, said, speak- 
ing with considerably more emotion than 
she had hitherto shown — 

" Mary, the time haa at last come to put 
an end to all these mysteries that surround 
you, and about which people make such a 
talk. While you have been dreaming im- 
possible nonsense, something equally strange 
has really happened. You have been think- 
ing a great deal about your mother — ^at least 
your supposed mother, for I need not tell 
you that you are not the child of Polly 
Perkins ; but, my dear child, have you never 
thought of your father ? " 

" Hy father I " Mary cried, greatly sur- 
prised, 
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" Yes, do you never think of him ? ' • 
'^ mamma ! (Jo tell me — ^what of him ? " 
Lady Fairfield looked at her earnestly for 
a moment, and then tfaid— 

"He is here, dearest. He arrived last 
night." 

Mary's heart gave a jump at this ; and she 
at once thought of Colonel Codrington, the 
strange visitor who had arrived on the pre- 
vious evening, and whose curious inquiring 
looks at her, both at dinner and during the 
evening, though she had never been intro- 
duced to him or exchanged a single word 
with him, had so greatly puzzled her, but 
which the painful scene between her adopted 
mother and Sir Lionel Wolfe had completely 
driven out of her head. 

"Yes, my dear," Lady Fairfield said, 
after a short pause, "he arrived last night; 
but as it would have been scarcely right 
or kind to have brought you together for 
the first time before so many strangers, 
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I thought it would be wiser to wait until 
this morning to present you to one another." 

" Ah ! I understand now why .you were 
so anxious that I should see him early in 
the evening, before the visitors came down 
to dinner." 

"Which, if you remember, dear, you 
refused to do, though I went up to your 
room on purpose to hurry you." 

" I was so tired, so done up after my 
hard day's riding ! Besides, how could I 
ever imagine that it was my father you 
wanted me to see ? You should have told 
me." 

"I wanted to give you a surprise, my 
dear." 

" And now where is he ? I must em- 
brace him at once." Then, after a pause, 
"But before I see him, tell me, will he 
acknowledge me now, or is it still necessary 
that we should keep it a secret ? for if so, 
I must tell you that I doubt, if near him, 
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whether I shall be able to control myself 
even before strangers." 

"No, my dear, the causes that neces- 
sitated all this secrecy are over, thank God ! 
His rich uncle is dead, it seems, and now 
there is no reason whatever why you should 
not take your real name and live with your 
father, if you like." 

Mary could control her pent-up feelings 
no longer. 

" Take me to him at once," she ex- 
claimed. "I pant, I weary, I bum to 
see him — my own, dear, long-wished-for 
father ! " 

Lady Fairfield rang a bell, which was 
immediately answered by her own footman, 
to whom she gave some directions in a low 
voice, and a few minutes afterwards Colonel 
Codrington, looking greatly agitated, entered 
her boudoir and instantly rushed up to his 
daughter, who fell half unconscious into his 
arms. 
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The joy of this unexpected meeting had 
overcome her. 

It was a thrilling scene, but Lady Fair- 
field, with her usual good sense, allowed 
matters to take their own natural course; 
and, not wishing to intrude upon them any 
longer, she quitted the room, shutting the 
door behind her, and Mary and her fether 
were left alone. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Ak hour later Lady Fairfield returned, and, 
after congratulating Colonel Codrington very 
warmly on his being at last able to acknow- 
ledge his only child, she went up to Mary 
and kissed her tenderly on both cheeks, 
while teaxs of joy stood in her eyes. 

At such a moment all the anxiety and 
painful uncertainty which the poor girl had 
undergone during the last few months of 
her life, on account of the strange mystery 
attached to her birth, were banished from 
her mind, and the joy of having at last 
discovered her father alone filled her heart. 

"How cruel and hard-hearted you must 
think me, my darling child, for not having 
hastened from India ere this to embrace you 
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and claim you as my daughter ! " said 
Colonel Codrington, soon after Lady Fair- 
field's return. "Yet," he continued, "this 
kind lady, who has been a mother to you, 
and who has brought you up since you were 
a mere babe, must doubtless have told you 
that it has been principally for your good 
that I have denied myself this happiness." 

"Yes, yes," Mary exclaimed, throwing 
her arms round her father's neck; "she 
did tell me that, and I suppose I have no 
right to complain, for both she and dear 
good Lord Fairfield have been very kind to 
me. At all events, at this moment I am 
too impressively happy to scold you ; but 
now I have found you at last, my dear 
father, I will not let you go. Nothing shall 
henceforth part us." 

Colonel Codrington took a chair by the 
fire, whilst Lady Fairfield seated herself 
in her favourite easy-chair on the other 
side, and Mary came and knelt at his feet 
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between them, resting her folded arms upon 
his knees, and looking into his bronzed face 
with that bewitching smile of hers which 
conquered all hearts. She felt so proud of 
her tall, broad-shouldered, soldierly father ! 

Codrington was the first to speak. 

^^ Let me tell you in a few words," he 
said, "the odd and wayward fates of my 
youth, and the subsequent misfortunes of 
my manhood, which have severed us during 
all these years. 

" My father was the eldest of a family of 
three sons and a daughter. Of these, of 
which more anon, one was brought up to the 
bar, and the other went into business, for 
which, from his earliest youth, I believe he 
had displayed considerable talent, whilst 
the sister, my aunt, married a Frenchman 
and died long before I came into the world. 
When my father, who, as the eldest son, had 
not been taught any profession, came into his 
father's estates in Herefordshire, he found 
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them yery mncli encumbered, and in a very 
few years, by want of proper management, 
added to his reckless expenditure, he managed 
to get over head and ears in debt ; and, not 
many years after his marriage, he found him- 
self compelled to sell Dunnington, the home 
of his ancestors, in which he and all his 
brothers had been bom, and in which I 
had spent the first and perhaps only happy 
years of my boyhood. 

"He did not profit much by the sale, 
however, for the estate was heavily mort- 
gaged, and very soon afterwards he died, 
leaving me, his only son, to the care of my 
two uncles, neither of whom had any sons. 
Of these, the eldest was now a renowned 
lawyer and the other a rich banker, aad they 
both grew so fond of me that they almost 
quarrelled about me. My uncle the lawyer 
would have had me take to the bar like 
himself, aad promised me all his influence ; 
whilst my uncle the banker would have put 
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me into a counting-house and even proposed 
to give me a share in the thriving business 
of Codrington, Hall & Co., in Fenchurch- 
street, E.G. Both prospects seemed bril- 
liant enough, but between tliese two stools, 
or rather let me say these two soft, easy- 
chairs of law and commerce, I unfortu- 
nately fell down and alighted upon a 
dragoon saddle. Again, the lawyer wished 
me to marry the niece and sole heiress of 
one of his most noble clients, Sir James 
Trefoil, and my uncle the merchant proposed 
to me the only daughter of Alderman 
Stubbins, the great wholesale grocer of the 
City — a girl who was said to be rich enough 
to play go-bang with sovereigns, and to curl 
her carroty locks with bank-notes ; she had 
red hair, and wore it in stiff little curls all 
over her head, hateful girl ! And somehow 
or other I slipped my neck out of both nooses, 
and fell in love with Mary Freelight, the 
most beautiful girl I had ever seen ; but 
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unfortunately she possessed neither a great 
name nor a large fortune to recommend her 
in the eyes of my worthy relatives, though 
she came of an old and most honourable 
family, and her father, who was a clergy- 
man, had fourteen children, poor fellow ! so 
both my uncles, who made a point of never 
being of the same opinion on any one 
subject, agreed, for the first time in their 
lives, 1 should say, to put their veto on 
this marriage. However, our love proved 
stronger than their wrath, and Mary and 
I were married one fine morning, though in 
order not to injure my. prospects and en- 
danger our chances of coming in one day for 
a fortune, we agreed to keep it a strict 
secret. 

" Shortly after our marriage, however, my 
regiment was ordered out to India, and I 
was compelled to go, as, under the circum- 
stances, it was impossible for me to sell 
out. I left my dear little wife behind, 
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but under the roof of her father's rectory, 
where I thought she would be safe and 
happy. However, this was not the case. 
Two months after my departure you came 
into the world, and my dear little wife felt 
so strong a desire to present you to me, that 
her life at the old rectory became intolerable, 
and, without waiting for an answer to the 
letter she sent me, and in which she an- 
nounced her intended journey, she left her 
parents and took her passage in the first ship 
that sailed for Bombay. 

"That unfortunate journey, as you know, 
proved fatal to her — my own darling little 
Mary ! She was scarcely strong enough 
yet to undertake the fatigues of so long a 
sea voyage, and she succumbed ere the ship 
had reached its destination. 

" My grief on hearing of her death I will 
not attempt to describe to you. With it all 
dreams of future happiness came to a sudden 
end, and all my long - cherished hopes 
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vanished. I was like a man maddened by 
grief, for I was very young at the time and 
this was the first great sorrow I had ever 
experienced, and in my madness I thought 
myself the most ill-used of mortals, and I 
even accused you, my poor innocent darling, 
of my Mary's death. Fortunately, the same 
letter which announced her death told me 
that Lady Fairfield had most kindly taken 
charge of you, and, as my grief for my lost 
wife was so intense that I felt as if, for the 
time being at least, I could only look at you 
with horror, I wrote at once to beg of her 
to look out for a perfectly respectable and 
competent person with whom you could 
remain until I had mastered my grief suffi- 
ciently to look upon you with a father's 
loving eyes. 

'^ But Lady Fairfield would not hear of 
this. She had taken a great fancy to you and 
insisted on adopting you and bringing you 
up as if you had been her own daughter — a 
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plan to which of course I could hardly offer 
any opposition; and so I agreed to yoxir 
returning to England with her, and to 
giving you up entirely to her for the present 
at least; under the condition, however, that 
my name was never to be mentioned in con- 
nection with you, as I did not want my uncles 
to hear of my marriage, which they had so 
strongly opposed, and which doubtless, had 
it ever come to their knowledge, would have 
greatly endangered our future prospects in 
life. And this is why you have lived under 
the assumed name of Mary Chase all these 
years, and known no other parents but Lord 
and Lady Fairfield of Hallborough. 

"Had it not been for this kind lady I 
would have sacrificed my chances of inherit- 
ing my uncle's fortune, and, braving their 
anger, I would have acknowledged you at 
once as my child; but I felt very sure 
that, as Lady Fairfield's adopted daughter, 
you would be perfectly happy, and that in 
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their house you would scarcely miss even a 
father's tender care, and so I thought it 
would be better for us both that we should 
remain apart, at least until a turn of for- 
tune's wheel enabled me to give you such 
a home as my affection and your birth en- 
title you to. 

^^ My uncle the lawyer died some years 
ago, leaving all he possessed to his only 
daughter, my cousin Maude, who had mar- 
ried an Irishman and lived in Ireland, and 
Sir Arthur, though he lived to a ripe old 
age, died a couple of months ago, leaving 
me the half of his fortune, whilst the other 
half is to be divided between his Irish 
nephews and nieces, of whom there are no 
less than twelve. All farther concealment 
is therefore unnecessary, and now I have 
come at last to claim you as my daughter, 
able to present you with a handsome dowry 
or to offer you a comfortable home — that is 
to say, my dear Mary, if you can forgive 
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your father for having deserted you all 
these years." 

Mary, who had been listening to her 
father all this time with the greatest atten- 
tion, her hands still resting on his knees, 
her eyes fixed with loving tenderness on 
his, now rose to her feet, threw her arms 
round his neck, and for sole answer kissed 
his handsome bronzed face repeatedly. 

Shortly after this the gong in the great 
hall sounded for luncheon — ^for meals in 
country houses succeed each other with as- 
tonishing rapidity — and Mary, leaning on 
her father's arm, proceeded down the stately 
staircase to the dining-room, followed by 
their hospitable hostess. 

Lord Fairfield had already announced the 
great news to his guests, and on their enter- 
ing the room they were immediately sur- 
rounded and warmly congratulated on every 
side. 

As the bewitching Mary stood by the 
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side of her handsome and rich Anglo-Indian 
father, blushingly receiving the congratu- 
lations of her many friends, her thoughts 
wandered once more to her dream, and as 
in her mind she drew a comparison between 
her present position and the one she had 
occupied in it, she could not help shudder- 
ing, and she again thanked God from the 
bottom of her heart that it had proved but a 
nightmare after all. 

Every one seemed to rejoice in this happy, 
though somewhat unexpected, solution of the 
great secret which had always been attached 
to Mary, and which had made her for two 
whole seasons the mystery of Mayfair, and 
all of them were most hearty in their con- 
gratulations; but especially so Eandolph and 
Kupert, Lady Fairfield's two sons, who from 
her earliest youth had been like loving 
brothers to her. 

The girl's eyes were dimmed with tears 
when she turned away from them, after 
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having fondly kissed them both; but her 
melancholy soon vanished * and her teara 
disappeared when Lord Kothesay, making 
her one of his most courtly bows, stepped 
forward, and, kissing her hand, informed her 
that this was the happiest day of his life. 

" I suppose we shall have to address you 
as Miss Codrington, now," he said, pre- 
sently. 

"Certainly," replied Lady Fairfield; and 
then added, with a smile, " untU she is in- 
duced to change her name again ! " 

"Which I dare say she will do before 
long. Do you know, my dear young lady," 
the gallant Marquis said, turning to Mary, 
" if you will allow me, I think I will still 
call you by your pretty little name of Frou- 
frou. I know of no other that will ever be 
more appropriate to you." 

Mary smiled, but it was a forced attempt. 
"No," she said, with a shudder, " I would 
rather you should not call me by that name^ 
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though I know you mean no harm by it : it 
is a name I particularly dislike, and hence- 
forth I intend to be very careful not to 
deserve it. And," she added laughingly, 
" now that I have at last discovered my 
true name, I do not think I shall be in a 
great hurry to change it." 

Colonel Codrington spent the whole after- 
noon in his daughter's society, wandering 
about the lovely gardens round the house 
and the extensive shrubberies beyond. It 
was a beautiful winter's day, only just 
sufficiently cold to make a long walk 
enjoyable, and the sun shone with an 
almost Southern glow upon the splendid 
old mansion and the stately trees around 
it. Mary was anxious to point out to her 
father all her favourite haunts, and their 
kind friends very wisely refrained from in- 
truding themselves upon them. 

During their prolonged wanderings in 
and about the gardens and park she gave 
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him a short account of her dream, which he 
found it rather difficult to laugh at, much 
as he would have liked to do so, for he 
saw that by this time it had taken a very 
firm hold of Mary's mind, and she still felt 
convinced that it had come as a warning 
to her. 

" My dear child," he said, noticing her 
emotion, "you must try and forget that 
dream, which, no doubt, appeared excep- 
tionally real from its extreme consistency; 
but still, you know, my dear Mary, we 
have all had dreadful dreams which never 
came to anything." 

"You may be right, papa dear. I am 
sure you cannot be more anxious to prove 
me a false prophet than I am to be proved 
one," she answered eagerly. 

"Then you will think no more about 
it, eh?" 

She looked up suddenly at him and 
stopped short in her walk. 
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" If you promise, me to tell Lady Fair- 
field that yon will not allow me to marry 
Sir Lionel Wolfe, I, on my side, will pro- 
mise never to allnde to my dream again. 
There — shall we make it a bargain?" 

Colonel Codrington had already been in- 
formed of Sir Lionel's proposal, for Lady 
Fairfield was so anxious to bring about 
this marriage that she had lost no time in 
endeavouring to enlist his sympathies on 
her side ; but as yet he had expressed no 
opinion on the subject. 

" Yqu are sure you do not care for him, 
Mary ? " he now said, watching her closely. 

" Quite sure." 

" Yet you know, my dear. Lady Fairfield 
has set her heart upon it, and you owe her 
so much that it will be almost unkind and 
ungrateful to disappoint her." 

" I cannot help it. I was ready to marry 
him to oblige her, and had I not had that 
horrid dream last night, and had you not 
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happened to come just now to give me 
courage to make a firm stand against it, I 
dare say I should have submitted to her 
wishes— though I never could have been 
happy with him ; but now I am determined 
to have my own way. That dream did not 
come to me for nothing : it has opened my 
eyes and a^^akened my heart. Yesterday I 
was an unreflecting, thoughtless girl, who 
•only cared for the pleasures of the moment, 
and my only idea of love was derived from 
silly ball-room flirtations, and fashionable 
novels — which I had been taught to consider 
sentimental and nonsensical; but to-day I 
have discovered that there is more truth in 
them than people will allow, and that there 
are things in this world infinitely to be 
preferred to a title and a fortune." 
" Are you in love then, my dear ? " 
" In love ! ' ' Mary replied with a laugh. 
" Oh, dear me, no ! But I may be some 
day, though I once thought I was infinitely 
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too frivolous and worldly for anything of 
the kind, and, until 1 am in. love, I shall 
take very good care to keep myself free." 

"You will not accept this offer then, 
though, as Lady Fairfield says, it is a very 
good one." 

" No — ^for I am convinced that it would 
be inflicting a great wrong both upon my- 
self and upon Sir Lionel." 

Colonel Codrington looked at his daughter 
earnestly for a second, and then he said, 
taking her hand — 

" Look here, my dear child : if I tell Lady 
Fairfield that I will not have you marry Sir 
Lionel Wolfe, will you agree to listen to the 
suit of the man I choose for you ? " 

"That depends,'- the saucy girl replied, 
with a toss of her pretty head. "Who 
is he?" 

"A fellow to whom I am greatly at- 
tached, and whom I have long wished to 
have for a son-in-law." 
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"Do I know him?" 

" I cannot tell, I am sure." 

"What is he like?" 

"Very good-looking, and as good as he 
is handsome." 

"Oh, indeed! I hate both good men 
and good-looking men: they always turn 
out nasty conceited prigs." 

" My friend is not a ' nasty conceited prig,' 
as you most eloquently put it. He is a 
gentleman, and he is everything that even 
you could desire in a husband." 

" Tell me, is he at all like Sir Lionel 
Wolfe ? " 

" No, not in the very least. He is tall 
and dark." 

" I did not mean that. I told you I did 
not care for good looks in a man." 

"What then?" 

" Whether he is clever and learned, like 
our little carroty baronet ? " 

" Little carroty baronet ! My dear, I 
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thought you did not care for good looks in 
a man." 

" No more I do, provided he be tall and 
straight, and has not pink eyes ; but you 
have not yet answered my question, you 
naughty papa. Is he clever and learned ? " 

"Well, I am sure I don't know. He is 
clever, certainly; but as to his learning — 
well, I cannot tell you. But why do you 
ask me such a question, my dear ? " 

"Because if he is a genius, like Sir 
Lionel, I am quite sure that I shall hate 
him, and you can save yourself the trouble 
of introducing him to me." 

" Pshaw ! As to that you can make your 
mind perfectly easy : he is not a genius." 

" When will you bring him, then ? You 
know Lady Fairfield will have no objection 
to your inviting any one you like here; 
especially just now that we have so many 
visitors staying in the house, one more will 
not be in the way." 
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*' You agree to listen to him, then ? " 

" Wait till I have seen him ; there will 
be plenty of time then to talk about such 
things. But mind you tell Lady Fairfield 
as soon as possible that you will not eon- 
sent to my marrying Sir Lionel. She will 
listen to you, I dare say, though she has 
evidently set her heart upon my marrying 
him." 

"Very well, my dear. I will speak to 
Lady Fairfield about it ; but mind, you must 
promise me not to worry yourself any more 
about that horrid dream." 

^' All right," she answers, with a merry 
smile and a toss of her head. 

'' Hark ! there goes the dressing-bell." 

'^ Already ! Gracious goodness ! one does 
nothing but eat in this house ! Now in 
India we only have two meals a-day." 

" Eeally, now ! no five-o'clock tea even ! 
I could not exist without five-o'clock tea. I 
realjy could not, so mind, you must never 
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take me to India. But, by-the-bye, I com- 
pletely forgot all about it to-day." 

Colonel Codrington laughed very heartily, 
and, embracing her, walked back with her to 
the house, and only left her at the door of 
her own room, all the beauties of which — 
fox-brushes and all — she had taken very 
good care to show him before starting for 
their walk. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

It is time we should speak once more of the 
pretty little heiress, Corisande Larkington, 
whom we have not seen since the day of her 
accident, when she was so gallantly rescued 
by Bertie Eandolph. 

The farmhouse to which she had been 
conveyed, and where we had left her lying 
prostrate, was a curious old building of the 
Elizabethan style. It had been once a 
manor-house, and still retained some traces 
of its bygone splendour. 

In front there was a large old-fashioned 
garden, which, though very much neglected, 
still looked pretty ; whilst at the back an 
extensive orchard divided it from the farm- 
yard, which, with its outer buildings, stables. 
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and cow-sheds, were of a considerably more 
modem date. Tall, beautiful trees sur- 
rounded it on all sides, and, with its pointed 
gables, red brick walls half covered with 
ivy, its projecting turrets, and its queer 
old mullioned windows, it presented alto- 
gether a most picturesque appearance. 

Unfortunately the inside was not nearly 
so well preserved as the outside. The prin- 
cipal part of the old mansion had long since 
been abandoned, and was pretty nearly in 
ruins, and the few rooms which still re- 
mained habitable were scantily furnished 
and dimly lighted, so that as a residence 
it was as uncomfortable a house as could 
well be. 

The farmer and his young wife (who was 
a buxom woman of some seven-and-twenty, 
with a very white skin powdered with 
freckles) received Lady Larkington with 
cordiality, though it must be confessed that 
her coming greatly inconvenienced them, 
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and, though they did everything in their 
power to make her comfortable, the best 
room they could offer her in their old farm- 
house vas a very shabby and poor apart- 
ment compared to the elegant and luxurious 
rooms she had occupied at Hallborough 
Hall. 

Tinder the circumstances, however, her 
ladyship had no time to think what the 
accommodation was like — her daughter's 
accident occupied all her thoughts — and, 
without even casting a glance round the 
room which had been prepared for her, she 
determined at once to remain there until 
Corisande should be sufficiently recovered 
to return to Lord Fairfield's home. 

The Hon. Bertie was there to receive her 
on her arrival, and he had evidently decided 
on taking up his quarters likewise in the 
farmhouse; but after the first night Lady 
Larkington begged of him to go back to 
Hallborough, as his staying with them 
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might perhaps be misconstrued, and though 
he pleaded hard to be allowed to remain, 
she at last convinced him that it would be 
wiser to return to the Hall. 

As Lady Fairfield had told Mary, Cori- 
sande had not sustained any very great 
injury from her fall, and consequently there 
was nothing to be alarmed at ; though it 
was some time before her tender-hearted 
mother could be convinced of this. 

On the following day Bertie rode over 
from Hallborough between breakfast and 
luncheon to make inquiries about her, and, 
to his great surprise, he was told that the 
young lady was so far recovered that she 
was up and dressed ; and Lady Larkington 
allowed him to pay her a visit in the little 
oak-panelled parlour, in which he found her 
lying on a sofa with her fractured arm in a 
sling, looking rather pale, but with that 
exception to all outward appearance none 
the worse for her accident. 
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A great weight seemed to fall from his 
heart, for he had certainly not expected so 
prompt a recovery, and, as he bent over her 
to shake hands, his eyes were dim with 
tears and his hand trembled visibly as it 
touched hers. 

Corisande blushed rosy red as their eyes 
met, and, retaining his hand in hers for a 
few seconds, thanked him warmly for his 
gallant rescue of her. 

^^ You have saved my life, Mr. Eandolph," 
she said. " But for you, that horrid mare 
would have kicked me to death as I lay in 
the brook yonder. How shall I ever repay 
you for your kindness and bravery ? " 

As she said this, the sweet young face 

expressed so much more than the poor child 
was conscious of, those soft blue eyes of 

hers betrayed so many secrets of the tender 

fluttering heart, that the stalwart giant 

bending over her was deeply touched. 

^' To see you once more well, my dear 
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Miss Larkington, is enough recompense. 
Do not let us talk any more of that dreadful 
accident," he answered, sitting down beside 
her. 

The active little country doctor, who was 
in the parlour when Bertie entered it with 
Lady Larkington, had risen, and, approach- 
ing the latter, exchanged a few words with 
her, washing his hands in the meantime in 
imaginary water, like Lady Macbeth in the 
play, and soon afterwards skipped out of the 
room. And now Lady Larkington, noticing 
the change of expression which had come 
over Bertie's countenance, and the happy 
smile which was beaming on her daughter's 
pale face, followed him out into the hall, 
not wishing to intrude upon them at such 
a critical moment as this, for her maternal 
heart told her plainly enough what was 
coming. 

Both Corisande and Bertie noticed her 
sudden departure. A look of mutual intelli- 
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gence passed between them, and her inno- 
cent heart rejoiced. 

There was a moment's silence. Bather 
an awkward silence ; yet neither of them 
seemed to find it so, their minds were so 
fully occupied. 

Corisande was the first to break it. 

" No, Mr. Kandolph, I can never forget 
your gallantry, and it is a pleasure to me to 
talk of that dreadful accident, which but for 
you might have been my death," she re- 
plied, as if there had been no pause whatever 
between his kind speech and her answer. 

Bertie shrugged his shoulders with that 
easy air which was his chief charm, and 
smiled ; but the words failed him when he 
tried to speak. 

She noticed his confusion, and once more 
her face was suffused with blushes. 

" How shall I ever repay you for your 
kindness and bravery ? " she whispered. 

He looked at her intently, with his blue 
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eyes fixed on hers ; and then, making a 
desperate effort, he said — 

'^ If you indeed consider what I have 
done worthy of a recompense, there is one 
great boon I would lite to ask of you." 

Corisande felt what was coming, but 
answered — 

" And what may that be, Mr. Eandolph ?'' 

" That yt)u should grant me the right to 
watch over you, and be always near you,^' 
he replied. " I have long since entertained 
a strong attachment for you, and wished 
that I might be something dearer to you 
than a mere friend ; but until yesterday, 
when your mother told me that I ought to 
return to Hallborough at once, leaving you 
in this dismal old place alone with her, when 
you were, as I feared, in great danger, I had 
not imagined how dear you had become to 
my heart, and how necessary you were to 
my happiness.'^ 

She did not reply to this passionate 
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speech, but she permitted him to take her 
hand once more. 

^^ Corisande," he exclaimed presently, 
carrying her hand fondly to his lips, *^I 
love you. Will you be my wife ? '^ 

A look of delight came into her eyes . At 
last he had pronounced the words she had 
been longing to hear from his lips for the 
last twelve months ; but her natural modesty 
made her lower her lovely eyes and with- 
draw her hand from his, just as he was 
going to imprint upon it a second kiss. 

^* Corisande ! surely you would not kill 
me by a refusal ? " he cried, rising. 

She made him no answer, even now ; but 
•she turned her face towards him, and in her 
eyes he read the reply for which his heart 
yearned. 

Encircling her slight form in his strong 
arms he pressed her to his heart, but so 
gently that she found herself utterly unable 
to remonstrate. 
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"But," she said, looking at him with a 
saucy smile, "I thought you were in love 
with Mary Chase ? " 

" With Miss Chase ! Whatever made you 
think so, my darling ? " 

" You have been with her so much lately, 
you know, and she is so awfully pretty ! " 

"What absurd nonsense! Mary Chase 
and I are old friends. I have known her 
ever since she was a child no higher than 
this table, and we are very intimate ; but I 
have never thought of her for a moment 
in any other light than that of a friend." 

" And do you really, really love me ?" 

" Can you doubt it, my darling ? " 

" I will try not to." 

"And will you be my dear little wife, 
that I may be always near you to watch 
over you ? " 

" Yes — that is to say, if mamma do not 
disapprove, and," she added, with a little 
laugh, "and if you do not insist on my 
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going out hunting again. Another accident, 
you know, would be too much of a good 
thing, and I dare say I shall be too happy 
then to care to risk my life." 

On the following day Corisande was so far 
recovered that the doctor said she could be 
removed to Hallborough, and Lady Larking- 
ton sent a messenger there at once for the 
carriage, in which that very afternoon the 
two ladies, escorted by their gallant cava- 
lier, left the old farmhouse, after thanking 
the good farmer and his wife for their atten- 
tions, and paying them handsomely for their 
hospitality. 

I need not say that Bertie and Corisande 
returned to Lord Fairfield's house engaged. 
The lovers had lost no time in communicat- 
ing their mutual intentions to Lady Lark- 
ington, and that kind lady, already well 
aware of her daughter's feelings, had at once 
given her consent. 

Mary was the first to whom Corisande 
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imparted the news. In her heart she still 
believed that Mary loved Bertie, and was 
therefore most anxious to see what effect 
her engagement to him produced upon her. 
But though she watched her very keenly, 
she could not discover any reason for further 
anxiety as to the state of her feelings, and 
the happy and ready smile with which Mary 
heard the news at once dispelled all mis- 
givings from her heart. 

Corisande laughed as she presented her 
blushing cheek for Mary to kiss, and then 
said merrily- 

"Yes, my dear, as I have proved myself 
such a bad ^ larker,' the sooner I change the 
name of Larkington for another the better." 



CHAPTEK XV. 

Although Lady Fairfield, convinced now 
that her adopted daughter would never con- 
sent to espouse the wealthy baronet she had 
taken such pains to secure for her, had at 
last, at her father's express desire, desisted 
from making all further attempts to press* 
this marriage upon her, she positively refused 
to inform Sir Lionel of Mary's decision her- 
self; for, as she very justly remarked, after 
all she had done to bring about the match, 
it would be most disagreeable for her to have 
to inform him, in so many words, that the 
mysterious young lady she had chaperoned 
had not only determined to throw him over, 
but in her own capricious little heart had 
never even entertained any serious thoughts 
of becoming his wife. It therefore devolved 
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upon Mary herself to see the learned baronet, 
and to tell him all with her own lips— a 
most disagreeable and awkward duty, which 
she was forced to perform without any 
further loss of time. 

Fortunately she was not one of those shy 
girls who shrink from taking any decidedly 
disagreeable step, even to save themselves 
fro'm a marriage they do not like, and who 
would even rather consent to the most un- 
congenial bargain in the matrimonial line, 
than expose themselves for a single moment 
to the ridicule of such a position ; and, 
when once she had obtained her adopted 
mother's consent to break off the projected 
match, she took the first opportunity that 
presented itself of a tete-a-tete ^i^ Sir Lionel 
to inform him of her feelings, as kindly but 
as plainly as she could. 

On the dav after her father's arrival, she 
cleverly contrived to be left alone for a few 
minutes with her would-be husband, and 
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approaching the subject at once, she told 
him as gently as she could that Lady Fair- 
field had been rather precipitate in what she 
had said to him two nights back, and that 
she sincerely hoped he had taken no offence 
at what he had no doubt perceived to be 
over-anxiety on that lady's part. But Sir 
Lionel could hardly be persuaded to resign 
all at once all hopes of making her his 
wife ; for her very reluctance only served to 
increase his fancy for her, and he repUed- 

" Do you mean to tell me, my dear Miss 
Codrington, that you intend to take back the 
promise you gave me the other night?" 
dropping the words as slowly from his 
mouth as if he had been distilling them. 

"I gave you no promise whatever, Sir 
Lionel," Mary replied, rather sharply. '^ If 
you recollect, your most unexpected offer 
produced such an effect upon me that 
I was obliged to quit the room without 
uttering a single word; but surely I can 
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hardly believe that your strange and nnex^ 
pected proposal was really seriously meant V^ 

*^And why not?" Sir Lionel muttered, 
caressing his long beard, as was his habit 
when called upon to speak earnestly on any 
important subject. '' I meant it as a serious 
proposal, and I imagined that you under- 
stood it to be such, and of course that your 
silence gave consent.'^ 

"We have both been labouring under a 
double delusion then, and I am very glad 
we at last understand each other." 

"Wondrous, indeed!" he exclaimed, look- 
ing at her in amazement. 

There was an awkward pause, and then 
he said, risifig from his chair and confront- 
ing her — 

"If we at last understand each other, I 

trust you will weigh all the pros and cons 

of my proposal well in your mind before 

you give me a final answer." 

" I have already given the subject all 
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the consideration it deserves, and I think it 
is only right that I should inform you at 
once that, although your proposal is highly 
flattering to me, and I am fully aware of all 
your merits and talents, I find that I shall 
never be able to feel for you anything more 
than mere friendship, and it would be doing 
you a wrong to accept your kind oflter.'^ 

The solemnity with which she pronounced 
these words astonished the learned baronet 
almost as much as the words themselves. 
He stared at her, greatly puzzled, and then 
he said, looking confused — 

"Your adopted mother. Lady Fairfield, 
had led me to hope for a very different answer 
fipom you. Are you quite sure, Miss Cod- 
rington, that the unexpected arrival of your 
father has not bewildered you, and that you 
really mean what you say ? " 

"My father's arrival, Sir Lionel, has but 
enabled *me to see all the more distinctly 
into my own heart." 
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"And you really think you will never 
leam to regard me in any other light than 
that of a friend ? " 

" Quite sure, my dear Sir Lionel. But, 
believe me, it is with pain that I am forced 
to decline your flattering offer, and that if I 
can ever be so fortunate as to be of any use 
to you as a friend^ I hope you will con- 
descend to make use of me as such whenever 
you should find an occasion." 

Sir Lionel smiled bitterly and turned 
away. It was but too evident that Mary's 
refusal had inflicted a deep wound both in 
his heart and in his vanity. 

Mary noticed his discomfiture, and, rising 
from her seat, in her turn approached him. 

" I trust. Sir Lionel," she said, speaking 
very slowly, and with some feeling, " that 
my refusal will not inflict upon you much 
pain. Believe me, I am scarcely worthy of 
you. A frivolous, ignorant girl like me is 
not at all the sort of wife that you should 
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seek, and your rank, wealth, and talents 
give you a right to expect. There are many 
women upon whom such an honour would 
more appropriately fall, and who would 
listen to your suit with a more ready ear. 
Tour cousin Camilla, for instance — if you 
will excuse my saying so — would in every 
respect fulfil the duties of a wife and com- 
panion to you with infinitely more fitness 
than a mere ignorant and firivolous girl like 
myself." 

Sir Lionel thrust his right hand once more 
into his beard, and by this unconscious 
movement Mary felt sure at once that her 
words had gone straight home, and that her 
hint would not be lost upon him, though 
his sole answer to her diplomatic little 
speech was a half-muttered " Wondrous, 
indeed ! " 

Fortunately for them all. Lady Fairfield, 
taking her intended son-in-law's advice, had 
not as yet announced to her friends and 
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visitors her adopted daughter's engagement 
to Sir Lionel, as had been her intention — 
doubtless the more firmly to bind him to it — 
on that memorable night, and therefore they 
were spared the awkwardness of having to 
account for its being so hastily broken off, and 
were also spared the disagreeable scandals 
which the gossip-loving world is sure to 
invent on all such occasions. 

Colonel Codrington found his pretty 
daughter clapping her hands like a school- 
girl who has just obtained a holiday, when, 
half an hour afterwards, he entered her ele- 
gant little apartment to learn the result of 
her interview with Sir Lionel. Her face 
was flushed with joy, her eyes sparkled with 
unusual brilliancy, and before she had 
spoken a single word he knew that all was 
at an end between them. 

" I need not ask you any questions, my 
dear," he said, going up to her and kissing 
her on the forehead, over which her golden 
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brown hair curled gracefully: "your eyes 
tell me that you are once more free." 

" Yes," she exclaimed, encircling his neck 
with her arms, "I am once more free — as 
free as air ! And now that that is all over, 
thanks to your kind intervention, my dear 
papa, I shall take very good care to remain 
so as long as I possibly can." 

^^ Pray do not be too sure of that, Mary, 
I have this morning received a letter from 
my friend — ^the one I spoke to you about 
yesterday. He will be here to-night ; and I 
trust you have not forgotten your promise." 

Mary's bright face darkened, and she 
looked at her father with mournful eyes. 

" Surely," she cried, " you will not be 
so cruel as to force me to marry this man 
whom I have not yet even seen ! — that would 
indeed be to fall out of the frying-pan into 
the fire!" 

"If you do not like him, my dear, I 
will let you off," he answered, with a 
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smile that at once reagsured her. "But, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, I think you 
trill not disapprove of him." 

The father and daughter went out riding 
that afternoon, and Mary, who rode her 
favourite horse Bashi-bazouk, had plenty 
of opportunities, during their long ride 
through the pretty lanes of the neighbour- 
hood and the wide expanse of park which 
they traversed, to give him a very fair 
specimen^ of her splendid horsemanship, 
which greatly delighted the heart of her 
father, who, as a true Briton, was himself 
passionately fond of all out-door exercises, 
and dearly loved to see for himself his 
daughter's masterly style of riding, of which 
he had already heard so much in the smok- 
ing-room. 

On their return a servant hastened to 
announce to him the arrival of his friend ; 
and, as soon as Mary had dismounted, her 
father hurried her off just as she was into 
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the library where the stranger was, as he 
gallantly assured her that no toilet she could 
make, however elegant, could show off her 
perfect figure and pretty face to better 
advantage than that plain and tightly fitting 
costume and the characteristic chimney-pot. 

Mary's heart beat with unusual emotion 
as, following her tall Anglo-Indian father, 
she entered the large and spacious apartment 
in which she was to see for the first time the 
man he had chosen for her future husband. 
Her cheeks, already flushed with the exercise 
— for Bashi-bazouk was by no means an easy 
horse to ride — were now positively scarlet, 
and her eyes sparkled brilliantly. 

Her father went up to the stranger, who 
was standing near the fii-e, and when she 
raised her eyes to look at him she could not 
restrain a cry of surprise and astonishment, 
as she recognised in this stranger the very 
man who had so often appeared to her in 

« 

her dreams of late, and from whom she be- 
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lieved she had parted for ever in the gardens 
of the club at Cowes a few months back. 
/ There was a long pause. Neither of them 
uttered a single word ; and our poor heroine, 
fearing that a mocking dream was once 
more making a fool of her, remained silent, 
rubbing her eyes to be quite sure that she 
was really awake — that it was not all a 
mere delusion, and that the man standing 
before her w^-s really and truly Cyril 
Delamere, and not a mere phantom of her 



agitated brain. 

The stranger was the first to speak, and 
the tone of his well-known voice reassured 
her. It was indeed Cyril Delamere who 
stood before her. 

Colonel Codrington stood with his Iback 
to the fire, looking from one to the other, 
and laughing to himself in a manner which 
showed that he thoroughly enjoyed their 
amazement. 

^^ I see I need not introduce you to each 
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other ! " he at last exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands, as he perceived their mutual recog- 
nition, and the natural astonishment which 
the discovery produced upon them, especially 
on his daughter. " You are cousins, you 
know, and I trust before very long you 
will be even nearer relations to each other," 
he added with a knowing smile. ^^ Pshaw ! 
I suppose my presence is no longer neces- 
sary, and you will be able to converse all 
the more freely when I am out of the way, 
— eh, my dear children ? " 

Before Mary had time to collect her 
thoughts her father had left the room, and 
when she again looked up, still very uneasy 
as to the reality of the whole thing, and 
fearing that at- any moment she might find 
herself sitting up in bed bitterly regretting 
that a dream had once more played her 
false, she discovered that she was alone 
with the object of her aflfections. 

"Mr. Delamere,'' she faltered, leaning on 
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the nearest chair for support, ^^ is it really 
you, or only a vision that I see before 
me?" 

" Mary ! how can you doubt it ? But 
why do you call me ^Mr. Delamere.' We are 
cousins, you know: your grandfather and 
mine were brothers. You should call me 
by my Christian name ; unless," he added, 
taking her hand fondly and looking lovingly 
into her eyes, *^ unless you are ofltended with 
me because of my conduct at Cowes." 

Mary hastened to assure him that she 
was by no means offended with him ; and 
then, as an explanation for her astonishment 
at seeing him, she told him as much as she 
dared of her late dream in a few words, and 
begged him to excuse her for the strange 
manner in which she had received him. 
• Cyril listened to her very attentively, and 
when she had done speaking threw his arm 
round her slight waist, and drawing her 
gently and lovingly to his manly breast, 
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imprinted upon her blushing cheek the first 
kiss of love. 

" And so, my dear Mary, you have put 
yourself into this state because of an idle 
dream ? " he said very softly. 

" It is silly, nonsensical, I own ; yet it 
was so real, so distinct, so vivid " 

" As mine have often been,'' he replied 
hastily, " when I dreamt that you loved me, 
dearest." 

"You have dreamt of me, Cyril?'' she 
exclaimed eagerly, pronouncing his Christian 
name very softly. 

"Yes, my dearest — often, very often, of 
late; but mine have been such happy 
dreams that I must beg of you not to 
dissipate them — at least, not just yet. 
my darling ! " he cried wistfully, " let 
me go on dreaming that you love me as 
I love you. Do not break my heart by 
telling me that my hopes have deceived 
me: it would be more than I could bear 
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just at present, when fate has thrown us 
together again, and your own father has 
led me to hope that you would listen to 
my suit." 

But Mary had no intention of contradict- 
ing him. She felt too supremely happy at 
that moment to jest upon the subject. 

" Tell me," she said, after a pause, " did 
you love me when we were together at 
Cowes ? " 

"Yes, dearest, yes, as passionately as 
now ; but I did not know you so well then. 
I was very much afraid that you did not 
care for me. I feared also that your proud 
adopted mother would never give her con- 
sent to our marrying ; for, of course, I was 
not aware then of our relationship, and the 
income upon which I managed to live would 
have been something worse than beggary 
for one who, like you, had been accustomed 
to every luxury. So even if you had been 
willing to share my poverty, I could not 
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-have been mean enough to drag you down 
into such a slough of despond, you so bright 
and lovely, and who seemed destined to make 
one of the grandest matches of the season." 

Mary said nothing in reply to this loving 
speech, but drew nearer to him. His words 
reminded her in a strange manner of those 
she had heard him say in her dream, and it 
was with difficulty she managed to repress 
her emotion. 

^' I am rich now," he said presently. " My 
great^uncle, Sir Arthur, who died a couple 
of months ago, has left me a very comfort- 
able little fortune. My position is therefore 
altered, and I am now able to ask you to 
become my wife." 

Mary smiled, and taking off her hat, 
thus allowing her fair hair to fall over her 

shoulders in picturesque disorder, she said, 
once more nestling to his side — "Do you 
think that Lady Fairfield will give her con- 
sent, Cyril ? " 
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" Certainly," answered he. " Have we not 
the consent of your own father ? " 

At this moment Lady Fairfield entered 
the room accompanied by Colonel Codring- 
ton, who had evidently gone in search of her. 
She shook hands with Cyril very cordially, 
and then, noticing his embarrassment and 
Mary's blushes, she turned towards the 
Colonel with a puzzled air, as if asking an 
explanation from him. 

The Colonel smiled, looking exceedingly 
pleased, and taking Cyril by the hand he 
said, advancing towards Lady Fairfield — 

^ 'Allow me to ask you to consent to receive 
this gentleman as our dear Mary's future 
husband. He is the husband of her own 
choice; and I think the least I can do for 
her, after having deserted her all these years, 
is to let her have her own way and give 
her my blessing and consent ; and I trust, 
Lady Fairfield, that you, who have her hap- 
piness so much at heart, will do likewise." 
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He then turned round to his daughter 
and added — 

" You see, my dear child, I knew your 
heart better than you knew it yourself. I 
have fulfilled my promise, Mary; so now 
you must fulfil yours, and forget all about 
that horrid dream." 

Mary smiled, and then replied, blushing 
rosy red and taking hold of Cyril's hand — 

"That, my dearest papa, I never will; 
for, had it not been for that dream, I should 
never have known the precise nature of the 
feelings which animate my heart. It has 
been at once a lesson and a warning to 
me, and had it not been for it I should 
have married Sir Lionel instead of the man 
I do not now mind confessing I love with all 
my heart and soul.'^ 

One more word in conclusion, although 
the reader can hardly feel any doubt as to 
the sequel. 

Corisande Larkington and Bertie Eandolph 
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were married, and, happy in themselves and 
in the true love each felt for the other, led a 
life in which their felicity was secured by the 
blessings which kind Providence showered 
upon them. 

Sir Lionel Wolfe, convinced at last that 
Mary was not the wife which Heaven 
had intended for him, finally consoled him- 
self for her loss by marrying his talented 
cousin Camilla. He thus secured for him- 
self the companion most congenial to his 
tastes, and led a tranquil and happy life, his 
reputation for learning becoming through 
her assistance — though he was never known 
to confess as much — every day greater and 
greater. 

Whilst Mary of course married Cyril De- 
lamere, and, her father having bought back 
the handsome ancestral home of their family, 
Dunnington House, found herself, much to 
her own satisfaction, mistress of a beautiful 
country home, beloved by her husband. 
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popular amongst their neighbours, and 
idolised by her tenants and all the poor 
people for miles round, to whom she was a 
true Lady Bountiful, living the life which, 
perhaps, of all human existencies, is capable 
of the most pleasure and subject to the 
least care — and I need not add that she has 
long since ceased to be '^the Mystery of 
May fair," and that no one ever asks now on 
seeing her, 

"Who is She?" 



THE END. 
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